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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


* Short Series of Operatic Representations, 
- PRODUCTION OF DER FREISCHUTZ, 





THIS EVENING, (SATURDAY), October 28, will be produced (for the first time 
at Her Majesty's Theatre), WeBer's Grand Romantic Opera, 


DER .FREISCHUTZ. 


(See special Advertisement for particulars.) 


—_— 


MONDAY next, October 30, Gounop's Celebrated Opera, 


oA BT. 


Faust, Signor Gardoni, Valentin, Mr. Santley, Mephistophiles, Signor Bossi, Wagner, 
Signor Casaboni; Siebel, Madlle. Sarolta, Marta, Madlle, Edi, and Margherita, 
Madile, Titiens. 


Conductor—SIGNOR ARDITI, 


TUESDAY next, October 31, 


DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Commence at 8 o'clock. Prices—Dress Circle, 7s.; Upper Boxes, 5s,; Gallery 
Stalls, 4s.; Pit, 5s.; Pit Stalls, 15s.; Private Boxes, One Guinea and upwards 
Box-office of the Theatre open daily. 


SIGNOR RANDEGGER’'S TOUR. 


‘(HE artists who will assist Signor Randegger, durizg his 
tour through Scotland, &c., are 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MISS HELEN KIRK, 
MR. LAWFORD HUXTABLE, 
AND 





MR. GEORGE PERREN. 


The following popular Songs will be sung every evening by the above admired 
artists :—** Hark the bells are ringing” (Henry Smart); “ My heart’s in the High- 
lands” (Reichardt); “ The avowal” (duet by Schubert); “ When the wind blows in 
trom the sea" (duet by Henry Smart), and I Naviganti (The Mariners) trio by Signor 


Randegger, 
GALLERY AFRICAINE. 


\ R. GERMAN REID begs to announce that a New 
i Opera di Camera, entitled “LOVE WINS THE WAY," composed by 
P. Bucatoss!, Libretto by J. Fintay Frxvaysoy, will be produced for the first time 
on Monday next, October 30th, at 8 o'clock, concluding with CHING-CHOW-HI! 
Royal Gallery of illustration, 14, Regent Street, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY).— 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Warm, dry, and agreeable. 
Mdlle, Sarolta, Malle. Soldene ; Signor Foli, and Solo Pianist, Siguor Li Calsi. 
Conductor, Mr. Mawns. 
Programme includes Symphony, G minor, Mozart; Overture, ‘* Meerestille,” 
Mendelssolin, 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket free. 
Note.—A few Gt:inea Serial Stalls and a limited number of single Ilalf-crown 
Stalls, at the Ticket Stands in the Nave. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S Fourth Evening at the 
Pianoforte, in the Lecture Hall, Wellington-street, Islington, on Thorsiday, 
2nd November, Pianist—Mrs. Johu Macfarren; Vocalist—Miss Berry. Part L— 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso—Mendelssuhn; Air, “ Batti, batti”—Mozart,; Lnvi- 
tation to the Waliz—Weber ; Selection from the Kinderscenen— Schumann; “ Foreign 
Countries and Strange People.” “A game of Touch.” “The Coaxing Child.” 
The Request Granted.” ‘ ‘I'he Knight of the Rocking-horse.” “ Bo-peep.” Hun'- 
ing Song from Jm Wale —Schumann; Barcarolle, ** Oi voulez vous aller? "—Gounod; 
Fantasia on Scotch Airs, ** Bonnie scotland"—Brissac. PART IL—Minuet and 
Presto con Fuoco, from Sonata in E flat—Beethoven; Song, “I never knew my 
heart"—G, A, Macfarren ; Musical Vignette, ‘* The sun's last ray "—Brissac; Cap- 
rice Etude, “ The Butterfly “—Lrissac ; Scotch Ballad, “ Within a Mile of Edinbro’ 
Town”; Fantasia, “Le Carnaval! de Venise "—Schulhoff. 














ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
(Opera Company Limited.) 


ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, & SATURDAY NEXT, Meveapecn’s 
Grand and highly successful Opera, 


L'AFRICAINE. 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madlle. Florence Lancia, and 
Mrs. A. Cook ; Messrs. Alberto Laurence, Henry Corri, A. Cook, E. Dussek, J. G. 
Patey, C. Lyall, and Charles Adams, 


CONDUCTOR—MR. ALFRED MELLON. 


ON WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, Govxo's Celebrated Opera, the 
MOCK DOCTOR, 


Messrs. Henry Haigh, Henry Corri, A. Cook, C. Lyall, and E, Dussek; Miss 
Thirlwall, Mrs. A. Cook, and Miss Leffler. 


Afler which, the New Grand Ballet, 


GITTA LA BALLERINA. 


Mdlle. Duchateau, Mdlles. Montero, Borelli, Carey, and Pinealdi, Mr. Harry Payne 
and M. Desplaces. Supported by Forty-eight Ladies of the Corps de Ballet, 
Commence at Half-past Seven. For prices, &¢., see daily advertisements. No 


restriction as to evening dress. 
Acting Manager—MR. EDWARD MURRAY, 
Stage Manager—MR. W. WEST. 


“OPERAS.” 


LY ee BUBB, Librarian, 167, New Bond Street, haa the 
IV. disposal of some of the best situated BOXES and STALLS, by the night or 
season, at 





Her Majesty's Theatre 


AND 
The Royal English Opera; 
Also, Private Boxes and Stalls for the St. James's Theatre, Adelphi, Drury Lane, 
Princess's, Lyceum, Strand, Royalty, Prince of Wales's, Astley's, Haymarket, &c., 
&., for every night of the season. 
G, Buss's Library, 167, New Bond Street, London. 


VOCALISTS WANTED. 


ORTH AND SOUTH SHIELDS, and JARROW. 

—FIRST-CLASS POPULAR CONCERTS.—Vocalists and concert parties 

are respectfully invited to forward their lowest terms for three consecutive nights ; 

same songs each pight.—Address to the Secretary, box 17, Post-office, South Shields. 
Reference, Datz, Youne, & Co., Bankers, South Shields. 


R. BENEDIOT’S CHORAL SOCIETY.— THE 
J FIRST MEETING will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 8th 

ovember, Ladies and Gentlemen desi of b ing b can obtain the 
necessary information and prospectus on application to E, L. Pasaimg, the Honorary 
Secretary, 441, Oxford Street. 


MR. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON. 
( First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1365.) 
\ R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON Irstructs 
Students, professional or teur, in Pianoforte playing, Harmony, Counter- 
point and Composition (on the principles of the German coileges of music), through 
the iy ry “ English, French, or German languages.—Address—206, Maryle- 
bone Road, N.W. 


MADAME BERGER LASCELLES. 
MADAME BERGER LASCELLES requests all letters, 


respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts and Ltssons, in town or 
country, to be addressed to her residence, 3, York Street, Purtman Square, W. 


M®: SIMMS REEVES will sing “'Taz Messace,” at 
Cheltenham, October 31. 
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MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
DLLE. LIEBHART begs to announce that she has 
returned from PARIS. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 
8, Marlborough Hill, St, John’s Wood, N.W. 


MISS BERRY. 


ISS BERRY requests that all communications relative 
I to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 


her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepict’s Variations 
on “Le Carnaval -de Venise,” at Islington, Nov. 3rd; Bury St. Edmunds, 
Nov. 1+th, and Leicester, Dec. 12th. 


ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 
| the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces,— 
Address—No. 9, Soho-square, W. 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return to town 

for the season, Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &e., as well as for 

Instruction in Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 68, Maddox-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 


J e © ’ 
ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Boyron Smrrn’s popular 
song, “O'ER THE MEADOWS TRIPPED SWEET KITTY,” (Hutcuines 
AND Romer) at Myddleton Hall, Nov. 3; the Saturday concerts at Liverpool, Nov. 4; 
St. James's Hall, Nov. 9; Bury St. Edmund's, Nov. 14; and at Leicester, Dec. 11. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs respectfully to announce 
that his theatrical engagement having terminated October 27th, he is now free 
to accept for Oratorios and concerts.—6~, Richmond Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 























R. GEORGE PERREN will sing his new song, 

“ There's none so fair as she," at Huddersfield, Oct. 27th; Glasgow, 28th ; 

Greenock, 30th; Hamilton, 3ist; Falkirk, Nov. 1st; Kirckaldy, 2nd; Perth, 3rd; 

Aberdeerr, 4th; Dundee, 6th; Dumfermline, 7th; and Neweastle-on-Tyne, 8th.—s, 
Barrington Road, Brixton, 8. 


Ms FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “ The song 


of May,” (composed by Vincent Wallace) at Canterbury, Noy, 13th. 








TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 
BOWCHER, Engraver and Printer, 3, Little Marl- 


F, borough Street, Regent Strect, London, begs to say that he Engraves and 
Prints works on moderate terms. 





HE late MR. W. VINCENT WALLACE.—Messrs. 

Rosert Cocks and Co. were for many years, by contract, sole publishers for 

Great Britain and its dependencies of Mr. WALLAUE'S NEW PIANOFORTE 

COMPOSITIONS, and they are now prepared to furward, gratis and post free, a 
catalogue of more than 130 of his later productions. 


VINCENT WALLACE.—CZERNY’S 101 ELE- 

¢ MENTARY STUDIES for the PIANOFORTE. Edited by Mr. Wallate. 

Preceded by 20 new full-fingered exercises, six new exercises for the left hand by 

Czerny, with the Rose Bud Polka by Mr. Wallace, with notes by Hamilton, describ- 
ing the use of each study. A superb edition, 8s.; or in two books, 4s. each, 


VINCENT WALLACE.—CZERNY’S ETUDE 


¢ DE LA VELUOCITE for the PIANOFORTE. Newly edited by the late 

Mr. W. Vincent Wallace. To which have been added nine new introductory studies 

by Czerny, with notes étplanatory of the extension of each study by Hamilton, and 

a Nocturne by Mr. Wa:lace. A superb edition, 10s. 6d.; in two books, 6s. each, 
; London: Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


SHYLIE BAWN.—The New Irish Ballad, 2s. 6d. In- 


+ tensely popular. Order of all Musicsellers. 





MUSICAL VIGNETTE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


“THE SUN'S LAST RAY, 


BY 
JULES BRISSAC. 


The following beautiful and highly suggestive lines from Byron head the first 
page of this aptly styled “Musical Vignette,” and would appear to have given 
rise to the elegant musical ideas which fullow :— 


“ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ?” 


“ The piece, an andante in F major, consists of @ very sweet and expressive 
melody, laid in the tenor part of the instrument, the left hand crossing the right 
with a light accompaniment, which, after an easy, natural progression into the 
key of A minor, is repeated, this time an octave higher, with an accompaniment 
of semiquavers. ‘Th: same melody then again appears in the lower register, and 
is now accompanied by delicate arpeggi in triplets; and the third verse, as it were 
of the sung is supplemented by an effective coda, which is in perfect keeping with 
the rest. ‘Thus, simple as this little piece is in its construction, it is nevertheless 


catremely telling in its effect, and will, or we are much mistaken, prove quite a 
drawing-room sucecss."— The Queen, Sept. 30th. 


Published by Hutcuines & Rower, 9, Conduit Street. 








METZLER & C0’ LIST 


NEW AND POPULAR 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ASCHER. s 


D. 
SOUVENIR THEATRAL . . . . 4090 


CH. FONTAINE, 








BLUE-BELL. Mazurkade Salon . . . 8 0 
MAY-DAY. Valse Brillante . , ping? 0 
SWING SONG. 3rd Edition . Sara 
STEPHEN GLOVER, 
A MOUNTAIN MELODY . re gn 
MORNING RAYS. ‘ ee aera . 8 0 
THE NUN’S DREAM ..__., ate e 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colors, 
KUHE. 
LA PIQUANTE. Valse Brillante . . . 8 0 
LARA. Transcription .  . « «+i « 4 30 
SILVER MOONLIGHT. Transcription. . 3 0 
MADAME OURY, 
DANISH: ABB? 53: goes oe og sory ol® 10 
SPANISH AIRS . ‘ . ; . - & 70 
WELSH MELODIES... d% uGyod ong ahh 10 
NATIONAL AIRS OF ENGLAND... 4.0 
LARA. Fantasia . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ »- 4:0 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia . , - 5 0 
G. A. OSBORNE, 

LARA. Fantasia . ¢ : ; ‘ ¢ 3 10 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
FOREST FLOWERS. , 6 cisely yl VB 40 
BONNIE BESSIE LEE. Transcriptin, . 3 0 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. do. eT ot, BIO 
ARAB SONG ... ..° do, eS ae 
LIST’NING MOTHER. do. . 8 0 


EDOUARD DE PARIS. 


AZALIA. Marche Brillant . . . 8 10 


THALBERG. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA . : : 
AUF FLUGELN DES GESANGES ... 
FERDINAND CORTES. ; gad yoliol Gy 


METZLER & CO., 
35, 36, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough Street, 


LONDON, W., 


55, Kings's Road, Brighton, 


Co 8 > 
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/’ PALMERSTON, 


BORN : OCTOBER 20, 1784. DIED: OCTOBER 18, 1865. 


A — 


He is down, and for ever! The good fight is ended. 

, In deep-tinted harness our Champion died, 

Batrtears should be few in a sunset so splendid, 
‘And Grief ‘hush her wail at the bidding of Pride. 


He falls, but unvanquished. He falls in his glory, 
A noble old King on the last of his fields : 

And with death-song we come, like the Northmen of story, 
And haughtily bear him away on our shields. 


Nor yet are we mourners. Let proud words be spoken 
By those who stand, pale, on the marge of his grave, 
‘As we lay in the rest never more to be broken 
The noble, the gentle, the wise, and the brave. 


His courage undaunted, his purpose unaltered, 
His long patient labor, his exquisite skill, 

The tones of command from a tongue that ne’er faltered 
When bidding the Nations to list to our will : 


Let these be remembered ; but higher and better 
The tribute that tells how he dealt with his trust, 
In curbing the tyrant, in breaking the fetter, 
Lay the pleasure of him we commit to the dust. 


But his heart was his England's, his idol her honor, 
Her friend was his friend, and his foe was her foe, 

Were her mandate despised, or a scowl! cast upon her, 
How stern his rebuke, or how vengeful his blow! 


Her armies were sad, and her banners were tattered, 
And lethargy wrought on her strength like a spell, 
He came to the front, the enchantment was scattered— 

The rest let a reconciled enemy tell. 


‘As true to our welfare, he did his own mission 

When Progress approached him with Wisdom for guide ; 
He cleared her a path, and with equal derision 

Bade quack and fanatic alike stand aside. 


The choice of his country, low faction despising, 

He marched as a leader all true men could claim! 
They came to their fellows, and held it sufficing 

To give, as a creed, the great Minister's name. 


So, Heir-to traditions of Him, long departed, 
‘* Who called the New World up to balance the Old,” 
We.lay thee in earth,—gallant-natured, true-hearted ! 
Break, herald, thy wand, for his honors are told. 


‘No,.let Pride say her story and cease, for Affection 
» Stands near with a wealth of wild tears in her eyes, 
And claims to be heard with more soft recollection 

Of one who was ever as kindly as wise. 


We trusted his wisdom, but love drew us nearer 
Than homage we owed to his statesmanly art, 

For never was statesman to Englishmen dearer 
Than he who had faith in the great English heart. 


The frank merry laugh, and the honest eye filling 
With mirth, and the jests that so rapidly fell, 

Told out the State-secret that made us right willing 
To follow his leading—he loved us all well. 


Our brave English Chief !—lay hin down for the sleeping 
That nought may disturb till the trumpet of doom: — 
Honor claims the proud vigil—but Love will come weeping, 

And hang many garlands on PaLmerston’s tomb! 
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LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 
RY 
8. Albnan. 

In the year 1848, I gave, with the Parisian virtuoso, Henri 
Herz, some concerts in Mexico, A young violinist of the name of 
Ccenens accompanied us to support Herz. We made an excellent 
thing of it in the city of Mexico, and then set off for the pro- 
vinces. 

As usual I went on first to make all the arrangements, and thus 
I reached Guanaxuato, In Mexico, travellers stop at the so-called 
Casa de Diligencia, usually a wretched hole peopled with certain 
highly offensive but unmentionable insects, and here the wayfarer 
finds, at a pretty stiff price, a shelter, such as it is, for a few days. 

Immediately after my arrival, [ took a walk through the town 
to look about me a little, and, in this manner, found my way to 
the market-place or Plaza. Who can, however, describe my sur- 
prise on beholding the market-place filled with at least twenty 
thousand human beings belonging to the lower classes, all, on their 
knees, listening, with pious reverence and loud sobs, to three monks 
in grey gowns, who were evidently preaching to them, and who, 
while so engaged, smote their breasts, gesticulated violently with 
their hands, and howled so loudly as to be audible all over the 
market-place. 

I was struck dumb with amazement. The exhibition was, from 
the mass of heads of the kneeling tatterdemalions, men, women, 
and children, something so unusual, so monstrous; and the howl- 
ing of the monks something so deafening that 1 was, at first, per- 
fectly bewildered. 

At last, however, I plucked up courage and enquired what it all 
meant. It was the ‘‘ Missions,” I was informed. But what wére 
the Missions? I had lived for thirty years in Protestant 
lands, and never had an idea of religion of this sort. But on this 
head, also, I received information. ‘They were three monks from 
the Fresnilio monastery, who had come, as it were, on a starring 
engagement. 

When their sermon was over, and everyone had risen from his 
or her kneeling posture, I felt as if a mountain had been taken off 
my breast. The monks sold large numbers of rosaries, and mag- 
nanimously allowed the people to pay at the rate of half a dollar 
each, the real value being only a few pence. They took the profits 
accruing from this highly profitable business to the monastery, 
which was supported by it. 

I did not stop to see the end of this shameful traffic, but returned 
to my casa. 

The next day, I went out for the purpose of calling upon the 
Governor and the principal people of the town, that is: to push our 
speculation. Henri Herz had already rendered himself celebrated 
in the city of Mexico by his concerts, and his name was known 
even where I was; my puffs had long preceded us, and the in- 
habitants were looking forward with delight to the arrival of the 
famous virtuoso. But—there was a but after all—the Governor 
explained to me that I could not give any concerts then, as the 
place was en misiones, and that this sacred epoch was observed 
even more strictly than the fasts of the Chureh. 

The news came upon me like a clap of thunder. Travelling 
in this country is a laborious affair, attended with all kinds of 
dangers ; no one can form a notion what the trayeller has to go 
through, unless he knows, from experience, the wretched convey- 
ance by means of mules, and the insecurity of the roads. You at 
length reach a Casa, but you must stop only four days, after which 
period you have to look out for some other refuge. I, who had 
been accustomed to lie in bed till twelve o’clock in the day, had 
been compelled to submit to get into the diligence at two in the 
morning, and allow myself to be tortured over the most impossible 
roads, until far into the next night, and all to hear, on my arrival 
at this place, that I had come for nothing! I felt in a wretched 
frame of mind, and wished the Monks, together with the Missions, 
at ——. 

The next day, Herz arrived. I took him to see the Governor, 
but the latter said once more, and in the most decided tone, it was 
impossible, on account of the Missions, to give any concerts for the 
next three weeks. All our arguments were of no avail; the whole 
thing struck the Governor as utterly preposterous. 

In low spirits, I went away with Herz, What was to be done? 
A sudden thought struck me, 
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“‘T say, Herz” I began, ‘‘ The people here appear to be all good 
Christians, but in reality they really believe in nothing, and are 
merely kept in subjection by the clergy. ‘The governor does not 
dare to give us permission because he is afraid of the church. Let 
us go to the priest of the Cathedral, and have a sensible word or 
two with him!” 

Herz agreed to what I said. 

We went to the Priest. He received us very politely. We told 
him we had heard so much that was good and. onourable of him 
that we felt impelled to make his acquaintance, He fell into the 
snare. He treated us to some very excellent chocolate, which 
was brought us by his housekeeper. Our conversation with him 
lasted a long time, but the only advice which he, too, could give 
us was to wait for the termination of the Missions. We replied 
that we were still resolved on giving our concert the following week. 
The Priest stated politely but firmly that he should protest against 
any such act on our part. 

* But just reflect one moment,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ even in Rome 
concerts are given during Passion- Week itself, and a concert is not 
a play. We do not want to give a theatrical performance.” 

“ That is all very well,” replied the Priest, ‘‘ but even at a con- 
cert young people are brought together; here sits a young man, 
and yonder a young woman ; this circumstance sets both thinking 
about love, and such must not be the case during the Missions!” 

It was useless to say anything more. We took our leave. 
Herz reproached me with having effectually ruined all our prospects, 
by having set the Priest against us. We should now, he observed, 
lose three weeks’ time, which we should be compelled to spend in 
the wretched inn. 

I perceived that such was the case. In the evening I felt very 
wretched and sat down to—play patience. 

The next morning, I went to Herz’s room. He was still in bed. 

“Things are not favorable, are they, my dear Herz?” I 
observed. 

“No, grace a vous,” he answered, with a groan. 

“That may be,” I replied assentingly. ‘‘ But come, I have a 
proposal to make. We cannot lose anything, because we have 
already mismanaged the whole matter. Let us go to-day and call 

upon the Missionaries !” 

Herz agreed to the proposal, though he did not fancy anything 
would be gained by it. However, the visit would help to pass 
away the time. 

We reached the Market-Place, where the twenty-thousand 
human beings were again howling and purchasing rosaries. 

‘‘ Good gracious me,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ if the people here continue 
purchasing rosaries for three weeks more, they will have no money 
left for our concerts.” 

Herz looked very gloomily, for our speculation did not promise 
very well. 

We waited patiently until the preaching was over. We then 
proceeded to see the missionaries in the monastery. As Herz did 
not speak Spanish, I was spokesman for both, and informed the 
holy brothers that my companion had been so affected by their 
sermon that I was obliged to translate it to him. 

They, also, were of course charmed with us, these three ragged 
mendicant monks, who, however, were entitled santos missionarios. 
We told them about the concerts which we intended giving after the 
Missions, and expressed a hope that they, also, would attend them. 

** Ah !” exclaimed one “‘ we should indeed like to hear este celebre 
compositore, but our gown does not permit us to enjoy such public 
and worldly amusements.” 

‘* Well then, respected father,” I observed, ‘‘ you know that 
when Mahomet saw the mountain could not go to him, he went to 
the mountain! As you cannot come to us, we will come to you, 
and arrange a concert in the monastery. We will be here to- 
morrow at eight o'clock in the evening; but you must pledge us 
your word of honor, however, to keep it a secret, for the Governor 
himself begged Herz to play at his house; but the celebrated 
virtuoso plays only in public, and the Governor would feel offended 
were he to hear of such inconsistency.” 

The monks gave the required promise and took leave of us in 
high spirits. 

Hardly had it begun to grow dark the next evening, before we 
set off on our way to the monastery. But what a sensation was 


created at the sight of our Erard’s grand being carried through 








the town! 
heels ; they were al 
as the monastery. 

All the Monks, some thirty in number, were awaiting us with 
the greatest impatience. ‘The piano was brought in and set up. 
Herz played them his favorite pieces, and then some national 
Mexican dances, the Jarabes. Coenen, the violinist, gave them the 
‘« Carnaval de Venise.” 

The Monks were beside themselves with enthusiasm ; the furore 
we created was enormous. At ten o’clock, when the concert was 
over, we were regaled with the most expensive champagne (in a 
monastery of mendicant monks! The rosaries must produce a 
good profit!) When we left, they gave us their blessing and the 
eg de caridad, a piece of money consecrated by the Holy 
Father. 

As we were returning home, Herz enquired: ‘ Well, and what 
good has all this been ?” 

I said nothing. We reached home, and in our usual bad spirits 
sought our couches. No sleep visited «l eyes during the night ; 
contrary to my custom, I got up as early as eight o’clock in the 
morning. In the interim, however, I had definitely arranged my 
plans. Having dressed, I went to the printing office, where I 
ordered them to strike off the largest poster the establishment could 
produce, that is to say: a small sheet of about two square feet. 
‘This was to be pasted up at the corners of the streets, and contained 
the following announcement : 

“ The day after to-morrow, Sunday, first concert of the celebrated 
pianist and composer, Henri Herz, from Paris, chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, etc., At this concert those pieces will be played 
which M. Henri Herz had the honor of playing, the day before yes- 
terday, in the prescence of the santisimos padres at the monastery of 
San Diego.” 

This poster could not, however, in consequence of its small size, 
produce any effect upon the masses; it was necessary to hit upon 
some additiona] mode of getting up a sensation. For the purpose 
of attracting the public to any particular play, it is the custom in 
Mexico for the scene-painter to paint a large picture, representing 
at least fifty persons being murdered, another twenty lying already 
dead upon the ground, and, generally, scenes of all sorts of horror, 
outrage, and bloodshed. ‘The peasants and towns-people gaze at 
these pictures with open mouths and flock in crowds to the theatre: 

But how could a concert be represented pictorially so as to pro- 
duce the necessary impression upon their minds? The question 
was a difficult one, but it was to be solved. We could not exhibit 
murder and manslaughter, so we must manage to do without. I 
went with Coenen to the painter, and requested that he would look 
very carefully at Coenen, and then paint him life-size upon a large 
piece of canvas. ‘This was done. Coenen was represented, as,large 
as life, in the picture, standing with his fiddle in his hand. 

But, however wild the fancy which had guided the artist’s brush, 
the picture was deficient in awe-inspiring effect. What was a mere 
fiddler compared to the scenes of blood to which the people had 
been accustomed in the paintings sent forth from the theatre! How 
could a picture of this description exercise any power of attraction. 
Suddenly, a bright idea flashed across my mind. I took the picture 
and had it exhibited upside-down. I was right. It did not fail to 
produce the effect desired. ‘The towns-people came and stared with 
eyes like saucers at the big thing. 

“* Santissima Madre!” they exclaimed. ‘‘ What! does the 
fellow play the fiddle standing upon his head! Hombre! Hombre ! 
We must go and see him !” 

The whole town flocked to the concert. My plan was successful 
beyond all my expectations. Our receipts were enormous. 

And the Governor? He was coupallel to be silent, because he 
dared not take any proceedings against the priests, who had them- 
selves got up a concert in the monastery during the Missions. It 
was the government itself which sent these missionaries every year, 
for the purpose of rendering the people even more brutalised than 
they were before. , 

And the Priests? They also were compelled to hold their 
tongue, because they were not able to refute my public announce- 
ment. The people, though completely in the hands of the Priests, 
were still pleased that the latter had been played a good trick, and, 
perhaps, this was a better advertisement for us than aught else. 

‘Thenceforth, however, I wisely went out of the way of the Monks, 


A large crowd of ragged wretches followed at our 
lost in astonishment and accompanied us as far 
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DER FREISCHUTZ IN DUBLIN. 


(From a Correspondent). 


The announcement that Weber’s glorious Der Freischiitz—always an 
immense favorite with the Dublin public—interpreted by ‘Titiens, 
Malle. Sinico, Mr. Santley, Signors Stagno and Bossi, created an 
unusual stir in musical circles here, and the result was on its first perfor- 
mance last night an enormous crowd. The audience redemanded the 
overture, which received its due meed of justice from the band and 
from Signor Arditi, than whom there is no better conductor. In the 
trial scene the chorus sang well, and the business of the stage did not 
miss fire any more than the rifles of Kilian and Rodolph. The latter 
character was in the hands of Signor Stagno, whose voice, a light 
Italian tenor, is less suited to Weber’s music than to Italian lyric 
works. The impersonation of Kuno by Signor Bossi was careful. Mr. 
Santley’s Caspar was a genuine success, alike in the recitatives, songs, 
and concerted music. His drinking song, “ Quaggin in questa,” was 
called for twice; and his singing of the bass bravura, “ Taci, onde 
niuno l'avverta!” was remarkably telling. Few singers, except they 
are, like Mr. Santley, gifted with an organ which descends below the 
bass stave, and as readily mounts up into the tenor register, could do 
anything like justice to this torrent of vocalisation, heavily scored too 
as it is for the orchestra. Even until Caspar met his fate by the “ free 
shot” fired from the barrel of his intended dupe, Rudolph, he continued 
to do good service in the cause of Weber and his opera. 

In Der Freischiite the heroine, Agnes (Mdlle. Tietjens) and the 
second soprano, Anne (Mdlle. Sinico), do not appear until the second 
act; however, they make up for their long absence by joining in the 
charming duo, “ Io lieta son,” known in England as ‘‘ Come, be gay !” 
This was warmly applauded. Mdlle. Sinico sang with naive expression 
the pretty polacca with oboe obbligato, “Vien un glovin.” Malle. 
Tietjens was in glorious voice, her noble organ ringing out like, one 
might say, a clarion of gold, displaying its beauty of compass and 
quality conjointly. The world-famous scena in E major was, of course, 
a series of grandly realized vocal pictures, winding up with a torrent of 
florid passages, and culminating in a gush of joy. Yet I almost pre- 
ferred Mdlle. Tietjens in the exquisite cavatina in A flat, with its 
wailing, yearning violoncello tender music, now and then silvered over 
with the tones of the clarinet, like a cloud bordered by moonlight. 
This divine song, in Weber’s happiest manner, must surely have 
suggested to Mendelssohn his “ Then shall the righteous shine.” We 
hear the same beautiful syncopated harmonies in the accompaniment, 
and also the high note in the vocal part long sustained. Everybody 
was delighted with Mdile, Tietjens’ interpretation of those two glorious 
songs, in opposite styles; and also with her share in the duet before 
alluded to with Mdlle. Sinico: truly the two ladies covered themselves 
with glory throughout the opera. 

The Bridesmaid was Mdlle. Redi, who got through her little chanson 
very steadily. The Incantation scene went off well. The manner of 
lighting up the spectres, the owls, &c., displays a vast improvement on 
what I can recall a few years back. The chorus of huntsmen was not 
very well sung until the second trial, when all was brought up with a 
flowing sheet. The only other part of the music which failed to satisfy 
was that most difficult, and, indeed, nearly impossible chorus, in I 
major, with the horns, which winds up the first act. Of this the chorus 
part should be re-written, the orchestra remaining in statu, and, in my 
humble opinion, a great effect would be produced, instead of, as at 
present, resulting in a quasi failure. ‘The last finale, too, the only weak 
part of the work, might be compressed, and the fugues excised. The 
original form of Der Freischiitz differed but little from that of Oberon 
by the same composer—both were “ dramas with songs ;” and, in order 
to bring them en rapport with the drama according to the Italians, the 
spoken recitative has been turned into musical recitative, accompanied 
by the orchestra. In the case of Oberon this has been effected by Mr. 
Benedict; the grander work of Der Freischiitz was assimilated to the 
Italian form by M. Hector Berlioz, known as the musical critic for the 
Journal des Débats, renowned as an orchestral colorist. 

Lrirsic.—L’ Africaine will, it is expected, be the first novelty at the 
commencement of next year. This month, La Réole, by Herr Gustav 
Schmidt, will be produced, and, in November, Des Stingers Fluch, by 
Herr Langert.—The programme of the first Gewandhaus Concert com- 
prised Beethoven's “ Fest-Ouverture,” Op. 124; Schubert’s Symphony 
in C major; David’s D minor Violin Concerto, executed by the com- 
poser himself, and two songs, sung by Madame Alexander von Kots- 
chetoff, a Russian lady, who was much applauded. The programme 
of the second concert included, in the way of more considerable works, 
the overture to Die Zauberflote, and Beethoven’s Kighth Symhpony. 
Madame Kotschetoff sang an air from Zuryanthe, and one from Die 
Zauberflite, as well as songs by Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Alabieff. 
Mdile, Zimmermann performed Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto, and 
solo pieces by Schumann and Liszt. 








THE TWENTY-FITFH OF GEORGE II. 
(From the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 


Many directors of concert-rooms, music-halls, and public gardens are 
probably unaware, and certainly will not be pleased to learn, that they 
hold their licenses under an Act entitled “An Act for the better pre- 
venting Thefts and Robberies, and for regulating Places of Public 
Entertainment and punishing Persons keeping Disorderly Houses.” 
The first clause in the Act deals directly with the question of theft, 
and forbids persons to offer ‘a reward with no questions asked" for 
the restoration cf stolen property. This system of offering rewards 
for stolen property restored is looked upon as the chief incentive to 
robbery ; but another great cause is said to be “ the multitude of places 
of entertainment for the lower sort of ple,” whereby they are 
“tempted to spend their small substance in riotous pleasures, and in 
consequence are put on unlawful methods of supplying their wants and 
renewing their pleasures.” It was in order to check this dissipation, 
and “ to correct as far as may be the habit of idleness which is become 
too general over the whole kingdom, and is productive of much mis- 
chief and inconvenience,” that the plan of granting licenses under 
certain conditions was introduced. 

The second clause provides that a license shall be obtained for every 
‘house, room, garden, or any other place kept for public dancing, 
music, or other entertainment of the like kind ;” and it is enacted by 
the third clause that no such “ house, room, garden, or other place kept 
for any of the said purposes, although licensed as aforesaid, shall be 
open for any of the said purposes before the hour of five in the afternoon.” 
‘The limitation in point of time is to be madea condition of every license ; 
and in case of any breach of the condition, the license “ shall be for- 
feited, and shall be revoked by the justices of the peace in their next 
general or quarter sessions, and shall not be renewed, nor shall any new 
license be granted to the same person or persons.” 

Throughout the Act it is set forth that the object of the Legislature 
in introducing the system of licenses is “‘ for the better discovering and 
bringing to justice thieves, robbers, and other persons maintaining 
themselves by pilfering and defrauding mankind ;” and the police are 
empowered to enter all unlicensed places where public entertainments 
are given, either upon “a general privy search” or by virtue of a 
spocial warrant, and to charge those whom they may apprehend with 
being “rogues and vagabonds,” or “idle and disorderly persons,” or 
“with suspicion of felony (although no direct proof be then made 
thereof.)” If the persons arrested cannot, on being brought before 
the justices, prove that they have a lawful way of getting their liveli- 
hood, they may be ‘‘committed to prison for any time not exceeding 
six days.” 

The provisions of this Act have only to be strictly enforced to ensure 
its abolition or amendment. When it became law in 1751 morning 
concerts did not happen to be in fashion; but they are very harmless, 
and the inferior singers and musicians who frequently furnish the en- 
tertainment are the only persons connected with them who can be said 
to maintain themselves by “defrauding mankind.” At present, not 
only is the law constantly broken at the licensed concert-rooms, but 
many concerts are given at places which have no license at all. With- 
out mentioning public places of resort where licenses ought to be obtaned, 
we may safely assume that the houses of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Ellesmere, and Lord Dudley are not authorized places of amuse- 
ment within the meaning of the Act; yet these noblemen and many 
others place their rooms and galleries from time to time at the service 
of distinguished artists who wish to give concerts, and who naturally 
do not admit their visitors without payment. Then there is at least 
one public concert-room at the West-end whieh has carried on business 
for years without a license, and where, whenever a concert is given, the 
greater part of the fashionable audience might legally be arrested by a 
really vigilant police. 

If the law of licenses for music and dancing should be entirely 
changed, the managers who undertook a few months ago to shut up the 
Alhambra will have to be thanked for that resnlt, for it is they who 
first called attention to it, without reflecting that it would not bear 
serious examination. It seetns to us that the music-halls are the only 
places at which performances of music and dancing take place where 
the stipulations of the Licensing Act are really observed. At the 
Hanover-square Rooms, Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s Hall, the Crystal 
Palace, and even at Exeter Hall, performances are sometimes given 
early in the afternoon in direct violation of the law, and to the manifest 
encouragement of that “habit of idleness” which was considered so 
mischievous in George II.’s time, and which the Licensing Act, passed 
in the twenty-fith year of his reign, expressly condemns. At the 
music-halls on the other hand, the mid-day or afternoon lounger finds 
no entertainment provided for him; their doors are not open until eight 


in the evening. 
As for the question whether the performances at the Alhambra are 





in themselves illegal, that has not yet been settled, though if the Lis- 
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tory of the question (which is by no means a new one) were at all 
known, the point would doubtless be decided against the theatrical 
managers. Neither counsel nor magistrate can, by pondering over the 
words, come to the conclusion as to what the expression “ stage-play ” 
really means. We find, however, that when licenses for music and 
dancing were first granted, stage-dancing was understood to be included 
in the permission. In 1735 the ‘ Music House,” established at SadJers’ 
Wells, where now stands the theatre, was used, according to the descrip- 
tion of its manager, Mr. Forcer, for ‘‘ music, rope-dancing, ground danc- 
ing, a short pantomine, and the sale of liquor.” Sir John Hawkins, in 
his “ History of Music,” tells us that Forcer was “a very gentlemanly 
man ;” and another authority declares that his language was “ softer 
than his ale,” although that was “healing to the lungs as balm of 
Gilead.” Nevertheless the Music House was indicted in 1744 as illegal, 
and it was only established as a legitimate place of entertainment in 
1751, by the very Act under which it is now proposed to close the Al- 
hambra, After it had obtained its license for music and dancing, 
burlettas were added to the previous performance, and every descrip- 
tion of drama was performed except drama with spoken dialogue—the 
‘‘regular drama,” as it used to be called, and which included neither 
burlettas, melodramas, pantomines, ballets, nor historical spectacles. 

Let us turn, too, to the history of the King’s Theatre, which, after 
the Italian Opera had been transferred to the Pantheon, was refused a 
theatrical license. It was thereupon opened under a license for music 
and dancing on the 26th of March, 1791. The advertisements stated 
that nothing contrary to law would be performed, and the entertain- 
ments consisted of “a concert; one act serious, in Italian; a divertisse- 
ment ; a concert ; one act comic in Italian ; and ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ 
a ballet dance.” Although the directors of the rival Italian Opera 
would gladly have crushed the King’s Theatre, they had nothing to say 
against these performances taking place. They were no doubt better 
than those now given at the Alhambra, but it is also quite certain that 
they were more theatrical. 

At present it is difficult to say which is the most absurd, the 
Licensing Act itself, or the manner in which our magistrates interpret 
it. The other day, at the Middlesex sessions, it was decided that a 
certain publican was a fit person to have a license because he had won 
a foot-race and had gained the name of the Running Deer. The 
proprietor of a music-hall obtained a license for music and dancing (the 
Act says nothing about licenses for music alone) on the understanding 
that no one at his establishment should dance. The director of the 
Hanover-square Rooms, who apparently has never won a foot-race, was 
only allowed to receive a license on promising that he would give no 
morning concerts next season. It is true that a special complaint had 
been lodged against him, and the greater the number of such com- 
plaints the better. Whatever may be decided in the disputed case of 
the music-halls, it is clear that the law has been violated at every place 
in or near London where music is occasionally performed before five in 
the afternoon, from the Hanover-square Rooms to the Crystal Palace, 
and from Exeter Hall to Cremorne Gardens. There must be something 
wrong about an Act when of its two most important clauses one is unin- 
telligible and the other inapplicable. 


—_—)-—— 


RHYME AND ROBBERY. 


‘‘ Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon ’em,” saith the ‘ Fortunate-Unhappy ” to 
the cruelly-hoaxed Malvolio. Those who “achieve greatness” on 
music¢-hall platforms can testify that envy (like the blacksmith’s 
wife in Great Expectations) is continually “on the rampage” 
and ready to attack celebrities who work hard to promote refine- 
ment of taste, and advance the cause of art. Malice lately required 
a victim and found one in Vamp, the ‘‘ great ” king of ‘* comiques,” 
who has been boldly accused of putting his name to another poet’s 
rhymes. From a depét for doggerel in genteel Bond Street, an 
admiring crowd learned, some time ago, that a song called ‘+ The 
Perambulator” was written by Vamp. In that belief Britain was 
happy until a less famous droll named Charles Crayon wrote to a 
contemporary, and, mildly complaining of the “ liberty” taken 
by his facetious brother, claimed ‘+ ‘I'he Perambulator ” as his own. 
‘The Crayonic declaration was emphatically supported by ‘“ Joe 
Bainton,” another music-hall vocalist, who assisted in pushing the 
true poet’s invention along the road to popularity. ‘These two 
frieuds,—Pegasus and his groom,—were bold men to attack the 
integrity of a ** Howling Swell” who dates his farewells to the | 
pubiic from ‘* Slap Bang Villa,” but Mr. Crayon probably con- 
sidered the ‘‘ great” one a kind of poetical burglar, deserving of | 
vengeance and impeachment. The explanation of Vamp’s preda- | 





evidence from a Mr. Fred Haxley, who designated himself “a 
victim of the great (?) songster’s deception.” Mr. Haxley gave 
‘The Valet de Chambre, or, Adolphe Simpkins” to Vamp and 
the world, on express condition that the letters F,. H. were to 
represent the writer on the title page. Vamp, however, took the 
‘‘ liberty” of totally ignoring this arrangement, and_ on. the 
frontispiece of ‘* Adolphe Simpkins,” published by Messrs. Poppy 
and Screw, New Bond Street, W., Mr. Haxley looked in vain for 
his initial He was a “sold” man, and Vamp the great 
revelled in his little triumph until publicly accused of ‘* meanness 
to say the least” by the deluded F. H. ‘Timid spirits whom Fate 
had placed in the gentle warbler’s equivocal position would, bave 
become, as Falstaff observes, ‘‘crestfallen as a dried pear.” Not 
so Vamp, who begged to deny *‘in toto each and every, assertion 
contained in” Mr. Crayon’s epistle. ‘Lo the ingrate Haxley the 

roprietor of ‘+ Slap Bang Villa” is more severe and crushing in 
his answer. Frederick Haxley is called a ‘‘ person” and threat- 
ened with utter extinction at an early period. ‘The sword of the 
law and of Damocles is declared to be hanging over him, for 
Mr. Vamp’s ‘solicitor is much obliged to Mr. F.. H. for his 
considerate kindness in publishing the address of his present lodgings, 
as for a considerable period he had vainly sought it.” Upon this 
elegant passage, and upon the hard fate which allows a man who 
lives in ** lodgings” to be-publicly told of it-by one tes 
in a ‘‘ villa,” the public are left to ruminate. Vamp has an eye 
to vengeance but another to business, for he subsequently remarks 
that his ‘: grand benefit comes off,” &c., &c. 

The pertinacious Crayon “ sticks to his text,” and, as the bold 
sword-fish persecutes the voracious shark, makes a final.assault 
upon that jolliest of emancipated puppies who barks only to the 
‘very genteelest of tunes,” Crayon wonders Vamp ‘should 
attempt to back up an unblushing meanness by such an audacious 
falsehood,” and thus the little comic star that twinkles at Hanley 
in Staffordshire, gives the lie (not “nine times removed,” but 
unpleasantly direct), to the comet whose rays illumine the Strand 
and Slap Bang Villa. The editorial extinguisher was then put 
upon the true and false poets. The ‘great ” one could not return: 
to the charge, as it was definitely announced that nothing further 
would be inserted in reference to the ‘‘ uninteresting dispute.” Thus 
summarily ends ‘‘a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” The 
British poets are at liberty to pat Charles Crayon, Fred 
Haxley, and bold Joe Bainton on their respective backs as 
good men and true, who have striven to uphold the rights 
of authorship, and the British public are at liberty to decide 
whether the sign of ‘The ‘Tuneful Lyre” should appear outside 
the Vampian Villa or the Haxleyan “lodgings.” A jury of 
the combatants’ intelligent countrymen would not, perhaps, require 
to be locked up all night before agreeing to a verdict on this 
momentous question. ; 


The persecuted Vamp had hardly recovered from the fruitless 
labour of defending his literary honesty when he was called upon 
to meet certain charges from outspoken Manchester, impugnin 
the delicacy of his imperishable lyrics delivered in the Free ‘rade 
Hall. He was gently but firmly told by the correspondent of a 
Metropolitan Journal, of having ‘‘ made one very great mistake,” 
and that ‘* however well coarse allusions and double entendres may 
be received in bibulant and fumigant Concert Halls, persons who 
visit the Free ‘Trade Hall cannot, and do not, appreciate them.” 
Vamp, as quickly as possible, complains of the Cottonopolitan’s 
‘acrimony which almost displays an animus of nal hostility 
towards me on what he calls my coarseness.” Vamp proceeds to 
justify himself in the eyes of the world and the Manchester censor, 
affirming that ‘“‘ anything” (and, we presume everything), ‘sai 
in his impersonation at the time he (the Manchester critic) alludes 
to has been said before by,”—other public darlings. This admis- 
sion is marvellously candid, as it seems to relinquish, in some 
measure, apy claim for originality in the offending ‘ impersona- 
tion” or impersonations. The peerless Vamp would surely not 
condescend to make use of stock jokes,—coarse or fine? Is it 
possible that the force of habit can have jed him to momentarily 
mistake the Manchester platform for that of the Hall of Mirrors at 
the top of the Haymarket? Furthermore, is it possible that any 
‘‘ lively sally ” born and cradled in the above temple of purity can 
have shocked the sensibilities of fastidious Manchester? If so, 


tory tendencies was followed by what may be called corroborative ' then is the calico-making community to” be“ pitied as" w race'of 
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gloomy ascetics who reject true wit even as very inferior animals 
traditionally hold cabbage stumps more precious than pearls. 
Vamp, the maligned minstrel who is perambulating the benighted 
Provinces with his “wild harp slung behind him,” may at all 
events comfort himself with the reflection that Londoners can 
comprehend and enjoy the dainty wit of the song of the “ bun” 
and ‘‘ Master Greedy,” if the straight-laced cotton spinners refuse 
to follow the fashion. Let him ponder on the words of the Duke 
in Measure for Measure— 
“ Back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes.” 

Again, he is better off than poor Ophelia, who sang anything 
but comic songs, and who was told ‘be thou as chaste as ice, as 
pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ After all, Vamp, 
the king of this comical island, cannot do better than make himself 
a foolscap crown, and stud it with a few more gems of wit, such 
as the patrons of ‘“ bibulant and fumigant” Halls appreciate. 
Hay must be made while the sun shines, and the Brith ublic 
may, at some future time, seek its relaxation in more wholesome 
pastures than can be found anywhere near Music Halls. In the 
meantime Vamp and his comic (?) compatriots cannot do better 
than they always have done, namely, put money in their own 
purses, and leave the refinement of the masses to take care of itself. 

—9——— 





an Memory of 
WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 


(The remains of this distinguished composer were interred at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, Monday, Oct. 23rd, and during the reading of the burial service 
over the grave the birds in the surrounding trees never ceased to sing.} 


Yes ! the chords are rent and shivered! 
Ceased the mystic lyre to play ! 
For his spirit is delivered 
From its narrow house of clay.— 
His, whose half-divine conception, 
Gave vitality to song, 
That shall live when recollection 
Of his form hath faded long ; 
Though the cunning hand is lying 
Pulseless, nerveless, by his side, 
Music, boon of him, undying, 
Shall for ages still abide ; 
For a true song is immortal, 
And he cannot call it back, 
But must leave it at the portal 
Of the mansion he will track.— 
Leave it there, but not to linger, 
For it may to Heaven ascend, 
Wafted by some kindred singer, 
Who was proud to call him friend : 
And he once again may hear it 
In a brighter, purer state, 
Where no earthly stain comes near it, 
And the angel-harps vibrate. 
Will it beso? Like a token, 
That to us seemed heaven-sent, 
In a strain of joy unbroken, 
With the burial-service blent, 
Sang God’s singers—sweet bird-voices, 
With a loud seraphic hymn ;— 
Lively nature thus rejoices 
When a spirit goes to Him, 
Goes to join the loud hosannas, 
Join the music of the spheres, 
Join the starry host whose banners 
Trail the sky through countless years : 
Thus it seemed to us as slowly 
Gazed we on the coffin-lid, 
Mourning him who lay so lowly, 
Who in life so bravely did. 
“ Dust to dust ’—the words were spoken, 
Sang the words so loud and shrill,— 
And the spell it is unbroken,— 
We shall hear Ais sweet songs still. 
Oct, 28rd, 1865. J. E. Carpenter. 





Srurrearpt.—Herr Miska Hauser, who was attacked this summer 
by paralysis of the left hand, having completely recovered, thanks to 
the baths of Baden and Vislau, is about to undertake a long concert 
tour through Holland, Sweden, and Norway. 

Mouatuavusen.—A short time since Herr Schreiber got up a very 
interesting sacred concert in aid of the building-fund for St, Peter's 
Church. The pieces performed were Prelude and Fugue, A minor, for 
the organ, Seb. Bach; Fragments from the Johannes-Passion, Seb. 
Bach; Sacred Melody of the seventeenth century, J. M. Frank; 
Motet: “ Sehet, welch, eine Liebe,” Homilius; Prelude for Organ and 
Trumpet on the choral: “ Jerusalem, du Nochgebaute Stadt!” Gust. 
Schreiber ; 2 Psalms for Female Chorus, Gustav Schreiber; Soptano 
Air: “Israel,” from Elijah; Motet: “ Ehre sei Dir, Christe!” H. 
Schiitz; “ Passacaglia” for Organ, Seb. Bach. All the pieces were 
executed in a masterly manner, and the concert went off most satis- 
factorily. 

Cotoexe.—The first Subscription Concert, this year, took place, 
under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, in the great room of the 
Girzenicht, on the 17th inst. The following was the programme :— 
First Part—l. Symphony in C major, Mozart; 2. “ Das Madchen yon 
Cola,” Elegy for Chorus and Orchestra, founded on Ossian’s Dorthua, 
Karl Rheinthaler (first time); 3. Violin Concerto, No. 3, composed 
and played by Herr Joseph Joachim (first time). Second Part—4. 
Konig Stephan, written by A von Kotzebue, and set to music by L. van 
Beethoven, for the opening of the Pesth Theatre, in 1812 (first time): 
Overture, Nos. 1 and 2, Chorus of Hungarian Nobles; No. 3, Trium- 
phal March; No. 4. Chorus of Women; No. 5. * Melodrama”; No. 
6. General Chorus; No.7. ‘ Melodram”; No. 8, Sacred March and 
Chorus, “ Melodram”; No. 9. Concluding Chorus. — According to 
general report, Mdlle. Adelina Patti was to appear once more on the 
24th inst., the character selected by her being that of Margaret in M. 
Gounod’s Faust.—The new. academical term has commenced at the 
Conservatory of Music, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller. 
The number of new pupils is very satisfactory. Herr Ernst Ruderff, 
from Berlin, has been appointed in the place of Herr Bargiel. 

Bremen.—Handel’s Solomon will shortly be performed under the 
direction of Herr Karl Rheinthaler, Mdlle. Fransisca Schreck singing 
the contralto, and Herr Gunz the tenor solos. On the occasion of the 
performance an attempt will be made, for the first time, to use as a 
concert-hall the Exchange, a splendid building, capable of containing 
2000 persons.—The occasional Organ Concerts, with singing by the 
Cathedral choir a capella are exceedingly well attended. At the last, 
the programme included, among other things, vocal compositions by 
Schréter, Eccard, Mendelssohn, and an “ Ansgarius Hymn” by Herr 
Rheinthaler, who, performed, by the way, on the organ G. S. Bach's 
“ Passacaglia and Toccata in I’,” and a Fantasia of his own. 

Sr. Pererssurc.—The Russian Operatic season opened on the 31st 
August, with Guillaume Tell. Every place was taken in advance, and 
the audience applauded Rossini’s chef d’euvre as though it had been a 
perfect novelty. A new opera entitled Rogneda will shortly be 
duced. It is by one of the first Russian composers, M. Seroff, who has, 
also, achieved a certain reputation as a literary man.—The Italian 
operatic company commenced its season on the 23rd September, with 
M. Gounod’s Faust.—The officials and professors connected with the 
Conservatory of Music, celebrated, on the 3rd inst., the foundation of 
that institution’ by a grand dinner, to which the Directors of the 


|| Russian Musical Society were invited. 


Dorrrecut.—The eighth National Festival of the Netherlands will 
be celebrated here in 1867. ‘Ihe committe has just been appointed, 
and will shortly issue its programme, in which the members of all the 
musical societies of Holland will co-operate. 


Tue Patt Concerts.—The first of the series of concerts which 
Herr Ullmann has announced his intention of giving in Berlin, 
with Mdlle. Carlotta Patti as the leading star, came off on the 16th 
inst., with great éclat, at the Singacademie, which was filled to 
suffocation on the occasion. The audience were ecstatic in their 
applause, and the critics equally so. One of the latter says: “ It 
is precisely ina region which for others is covered with eternal 
snows that this fair artist’s voice sends forth its most luxuriant 
shoots and blcssoms. Its power goes on constantly increasing from 
about the two-lined C upwards, the purity and pleasing character 
of its tone being perfectly irreproachable, through all the various 
degrees of strength, and all the nice delicacies of light and shade. 
The fair artist’s virtuosity resembles the compass of her voice. 
Her greatest triumphs are those she achieves, as though in mere 
play, over difficulties, which for other artists would be invincible.” 
Madlle. Carlotta Patti’s colleagues in the concert were MM. 
Vieuxtemps, Jaell, and Piatti, all of whom afforded the highest 

















possible satisfaction, and fully justified the reputation they enjoy. 
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TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
N R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musicat Lecrores to dispose ot.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N. 


"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d@'OLIVE filz du Roy 


L F.Lorenvos de Macepone et de La Bette Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


(Suort Assrract or Contents.) 


Cuap. I.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect (melodic and 
rhythmic). Cxap. I1.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, 
is met in the structural planof the modern classical instrumental works. CHap. III.— 
A comparative analysis ot the spirit of the instrumental music of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Cuap. I[V.—The intellectual rank of musical art. 
Cuaar. V.—Dramatic music; the principles on whic the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. Cuarp VI.—The principles on which the literary and 
musical plan of Oratorio, or Grand Cantata, should be based. Cuap. VII.—The 
influence of mental progress upon music. 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thought for five years, and that it is a painstaking endeavour to elucidate 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musicalart., It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music calculated to 
frove remunerative. The work in question, however, being calculated to benefit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their art in general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them fur the means of 
ensuring safe publication, The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy 
when the work is ready would constitute this means; and as this is all that is neces- 
sary for the immediate production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who 
feel willing to support it, not to delay communicating with him to that effect. Price 
to Subscribers, 5s. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARDS 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 











MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
Will give 
A RECITAL 
OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


At BRIGHTON, on Tuesday Morning, October 31, 1865, 
To commence at three o'clock. 
Assisted by MRS. GEORGE DOLBY (late Miss Marian Moss). 





PROGRAMME : 
PART I. 

GRAND SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26, (with Funeral March)—Madame 

ARABELLA GopDaRD ° ° e ° ° e . - Beethoven. 
CANZONET, “My Mother bids me bind my hair "—Mrs. GrorGe 

as Ss Se Se ES eit ak eo . « Haydn 
1. ROMANCE, “The Mill-wheel,” in F major - Stephen Heller, 
2. STUDY, in A flat (Book 1, No. 8). bum ARABELLA GoppaRD Chopin 
3. GRANDE ETUDE in G flat (No. 6, Book 1) > kites Moscheles, 
“AVE MARIA.”—Mis. GeorGk DoLBy . ° e . ° . Schubert 


ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, in E—Madame 
ARABELLA GoDDARD e . ° . . . . ° 
PART IL. 


GRAND SONATA, in F minor, Op. 77, ‘* L'invocation."—Madame 
ARABELLA GODDARD ; st ai ° ° Buahe - Dussek. 


SONG, “ May Dew."—Mrs. Georce Doty. Eo te - « W.S. Bennett 
FANTASIA (Lucrezia Borgia)—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp . . Thalberg 
Manager—Mr. GEORGE DULBY, 


Mendelssohn 








NOTICES. 

To ApvVERTISERS.-—The Office of Tue MustcaAL WoRrLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on I’ridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHERs AND ComposERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Sireet. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe MusicaAL WorLbD. 





DEATHS. 


On Sunday, the 15th inst., Mapame Caraport Anan, formerly of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, aged 65. ‘ 

On August 16th, at Melbourne (Victoria), Miss Ssra.Fiower 
formerly of the Royal Academy of Music. 

On August 24, at Cape Coast Castle, Mn, Save, Tucxwewr, Band- 
master, 4th West Indian Regiment, aged 30. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ir You Ptease.—Almost the identical article appeared a shoit time 
since, in Muttoniana, signed ‘ Holmes of Hallow.” 


Ghe Musical World, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1865. 











im LUDWIG NOUL, Professor of History and ZEsthetics, at 

the University of Munich, has collected and ‘published a 
volume of Beethoven’s Letters. Side by side with much that is beau- 
tiful and elevating we find in this volume a perfect anthology of 
miscres from the life of a great man, and we should end by laying 
down the book with a sentiment of moral seediness, if, while we were 
perusing it, the immortal Symphonies, Sonatas, and Quartets of 
the Master did not continually keep running in our head. The 
disagreeable things a man may suffer as a German, @ composer, a 
German composer ; as a deaf, sick batchelor, as a teacher, as a lover, 
nay, more, as a man of business, crop up, here and there, in these 
letters, and crop up, too, into our very eyes, so that the latter 
become wet with tears. But we much reflect that Fate is justified 
when it charges as dearly as possible for such genius as that which 
fell to the lot of Beethoven. The highest price is always a mere 
trifle. 

The Editor has divided the Letters into three sections, the first 
of which (1783 to 1815) “* Lebens Freud und Leid,” and the last 
(1823 to 1827) ‘ Lebens Miih’ und Ende” (the titles savour 
rather of those given to a series of songs) include between them 
the second (1815 to 1823), which bears the title of ‘‘ Lebens Auf- 
gaben.” Why the middle section should be thus called ‘is not 
very plain ; perhaps it is because Beethoven’s guardianship over 
his nephew agrees with the year 1815. It cannot, however, be 
denied that among the ‘‘ Lebens Aufgaben” (Tasks of Life) in 
Beethoven’s case, was certainly the task of writing thé C minor 
Symphony and Fidelio. But no matter! we can only feel thank- 
ful to Herr Nohl for his industry as a collector; though the’ most 
important pieces in his collection have long been faniiliar to ‘us. 

It is not difficult to give a short summary of the contents of the 
Letters. A very small number indeed consist of letters of 4’ mere 
friendly nature—but there is a love-letter among them. ‘The others 
are nearly all on business: letters to the various’ publishers of his 
works; letters and documents relating to the guardianship and 
education of his young nephew; furthermore others of the same 
kind concerning the income settled on him by certain princely 
personages ; and, finally, shorter letters and notes treating of every 
possible subject—of the production of Fidelio and of his squabbles 
with his domestics, of dedications and medical men, of change of 
residence and concerts, and—alas!—very frequently of money, 
money! A special place must be assigned to the will, which has 
been so often printed. ‘The original, in possession of the celebrated 
Ernst, and written at Heiligenstadt in 1802, is a sorrowful lament, 
in which the Master gives utterance to the most moving grief for 
the loss of his hearing. There is nothing that ever flowed in words 
from Beethoven’s pen which can equal the interest this Elegy never 
fails to inspire, however often it is read. 

The book opens with the dedication to the Elector, Maximilian 








Frederick of Cologne; it is printed before the first Pianoforte 
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Sonatas “‘ verfertigt” (** made”) by Beethoven in his twelfth year. 
The editor remarks somewhat naively ‘it could scarcely have been 
drawn up by the boy himself, but has notwithstanding been in- 
cluded in the work as forming a cheerful contrast to his own sub- 
sequent mode of expressing himself towards persons of rank.” It 
is certain that never in his life was Beethoven capable of writing 
such correct German as in this dedication, and still less could he 
have ever thought of such old fashioned bombastic stuff. With 
regard, however, to ‘his mode of expressing himself towards 
persons of rank,” his letter to the King of Prussia (381 of the 
collection) referring to the dedication of the Ninth Symphony, is 
merely couched in that altered tone naturally required by the lapse 
of half-a-century. His letters also to Count Hatzfeldt, to Prince 
Lichnowsky, to the Countess Kinsky, and, moreover, his recently 
published letters to the Arch-Duke Rudolph, prove that Beethoven 
could behave to the great ones of this earth just as other mortals do, 
who want something from them, or owe them something. That 
he was as little able to restrain his violent temper in his intercourse 
with princes as in his dealings with domestics is quite another 
thing. 

The letters to his youthful friends, male and female, Wegeler 
and von Breuning (already made known to us by Wegeler) are 
far from numerous—but they produce a pleasing impression when 
they first appear in the year 1793 and finally a few weeks previous 
to the master’s death in 1827. As Beethoven himself confesses, he 
must have committed many a wrong against these two friends of 
his, but the deep and cordial attachment he preserves for them, 
despite everything, after all their separations both mental and 
actual, touches us the more, because we fancy we can perceive in 
it the love, which was never extinguished, for his Rhenish home, 
and his grateful reminiscences of the first years of his youth. 
Beethoven's relations with Ries and the letters addressed to the 
latter are, likewise, already known. People have somtimes felt 
inclined to blame Ries for the rather unfriendly tone that now and 
then peeps forth in his Mittheilungen. But it must be confessed 
that, if Beethoven assisted Ries at the outset in Vienna, and 
granted him the distinction of calling himself his pupil, Ries, up to 
the very last, displayed the most self-sacrificing alacrity in doing 
whatever lay in his power to serve his master. From the very first 
letter, in which Ries is ordered to correct parts (1801), up to the 
last which is given, of the year 1823, the pupil is always employed 
on the master's business, procuring commissions for work, obtaining 
payment, as well as undertaking performances with restless 
obligingness and assiduity. For this, a few friendly observations 
concerning his compositions are now and then graciously vouch- 
safed him, but the Master never gets as far as to dedicate, as he 
frequently hinted that he would, a work to Ries’s wife. It is quite 
right, but still a fact to which we must direct particular attention, 
that Beethoven required a very great deal from his friends—there 
appears to be a certain heroic and also domineering egotism in the 
disposition of great, and, also, sometimes, of little, geniuses. 

There is, moreover, a series of notes to a first-rate dilettante, 
Zmeskall yon Domanowecz, running through the whole time of 
Beethoven's stay in Vienna. ‘The good man has to do all sorts of 
things, and is always humorously treated. The humor in the 
Master’s letters, and in some musical jokes of his, affords, however, 
no idea of that which gushes forth in his compositions. They are 
exceedingly cheap specimens of wit, which may have been pleasant 
enough at the moment they were ‘thought of and uttered, but 
which are ill-caleulated to bear immortality. It is for this very 
reason, probably, that they are the more characteristic. 

This is, perhaps, the place to mention the numerous notes ad- 
dressed to Schindler. It is true that Schindler was, ex professo 
‘Yami de Beethoven,” but, in reality, nothing more than a factotum 





graciously patronised by the latter. The most varied commissions 
of every kind are condescendingly entrusted to him, while now and 
then he is read a lesson to the tune of : ‘* Where is your judgment ? 
Where it always is,” etc. ‘That Beethoven in the course of years 
exhibited a kind of thankful partiality towards this indefatigable 
man, though he sometimes speaks in Heaven knows what terms of 
him, is a fact which we will as little deny as that the immortal 
“ami” enjoyed the privilege of gaining a deep insight into 
Beethoven's material circumstances and condition: Did he do 
any more? Inaletter to the Rev. Herr Amenda, whom Beethoven 
appears really to have loved, we read the following words, which, 
though it is true they are not applied to Schindler, are highly 
characteristic: ‘‘I look upon him and —— as mere instruments, 
on which, when it pleases me, I play; I value them according to 
what they do for me.” This is, at least, very frank. 

From friendship to love is but one step—les extrémes se touchent. 
The letter written on two successive days to the Countess Guilietta 
Guicciardi is here given, we are informed by the Editor, “ with 
diplomatic exactness "-—with extreme exactness let us hope. It con- 
cludes with the words; ‘‘ Ever thine, ever mine, ever each others’,” * 
as a postscript, and contains the everlasting “‘joy Heaven-loud, but 
sorrowful as death ” of all lovers, though, it is true, not couched in 
German that Goethe would have written. A year after all these 
“evers,” the said Countess Guicciardi was the wife of Count 
Gallenberg. Beethoven dedicated to her the celebrated C sharp 
minor Sonata—‘‘ quasi fantasia.” 

‘* God, how I love you” are the words, also, at the conclusion of 
the last of the three letters communicated by Bettina herself, to 
whom they were addressed. Their genuineness has been greatly 
doubted—Herr Nohl is of opinion that, after the publication of 
Beethoven’s other letters, such doubts are no longer possible. I 
confess, with all humility, that their linguistic form is a complete 
riddle for me. His short intercourse with Bettina must have 
exerted an extraordinary effect upon Beethoven, as far as language 
was concerned, and that effect must have been at: work while he 
was writing to her, but for those few moments only. As regards 
the contents, that is often queer enough. ‘ Your approbation is 
dearer to me than aught else on earth,” says Beethoven to Bettina. 
Further on we read: ‘‘when two such persons as I and Goethe 
come together.” It might at least be: Goethe and I! The oft- 
cited story, however, to the effect that Beethoven, as he was taking 
a walk with Goethe in Toplitz, frayed himself a passage ‘ with his 
arms folded and his hat upon his head through the thickest 
throng of the Imperial family” and, “to his great amuse- 
ment, sees Goethe, with his hat off, standing and bowing deeply on 
one side ”—this rhodomontade, I say, has enjoyed too much honour, 
when people wanted to regard it as a proof of Beethoven's repub- 
lican feeling and Goethe's servile nature,t for, at the same moment, 
Beethoven boasts that: ‘‘ Duke Rudolph took his hat off to me, the 
Empress bowed first—these high personages know me ;” a fact to 
which he evidently, therefore, attaches no small value. Can we 
now believe it true that he afterwards: “rapped Goethe (the 
great Goethe, his Excellency Herr von Goethe, Minister of State, 
and then sixty-two) over the knuckles, and reproached him with his 
sins, especially those against Bettina?” Perhaps we can, worse 
luck. But what do we not pardon in a Beethoven—and a Bettina? 

FerpinanD HILver. 
(To be continued.) 
* “ ewig unsz” (sic.) in the original. 
+ On its being subsequently proved in court that, despite the Van in his 


name, Beethoven did not belong to a noble farnily, he said: “ The burgher 
should be separated from the higher man, and I have fallen beneath him.” 


Cologne. 








Mote. Inma pe Murska made her first appearance at the Opera in 
Vienna as Gilda in Rigoletto with triumphant success. 
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ST. DALMALLY v. THE FESTIVAL. 
To Sutrtey Brooks, Esq. 


Y DEAR BROOKS,—Earl Dalmally, whose artistic pro- 
clivities have long been a matter of notoriety, and who, I 
believe, once was and still is either proprietor or lessee of the 
Italian Operahouse in the Haymarket, has suddenly been smitten 
with a holy horror of musical festivals in English cathedrals. In 
a rather slip-hod letter which the noble Earl published on the 
subject, he wrote :— _ 

“When a better religions fecling banished the festival from the 
choir—from the holy of holies—where it had degenerated from a ser- 
vice by the united choirs to a performance of works on sacred subjects 
by English and foreign artists of indifferent reputation, greedy of pay 
then as now, and the latter barely able to pronounce the English lan- 
guage they were paid to sing in—when this took place, the nave—the 
neglected, dusty, broken-floored, never-used nave, a mere ante-chapel 
to the choir—was suggested as a convenient place, and has been so 
used ever since; is this any reason that it should go on?” 

Claiming a high character for open-handed charity, Earl Dal- 
mally pronounces himself the champion of Worcester and all other 
cathedrals, and calls upon the faithful to.co-operate with him in 
overturning and expelling the tables of the money-changers. ‘* We 
are bound,” continued his Lordship, “‘ not to forget the cause of 
the poor, nor will I, for one; but let me say it with reverence, we 
are bound, one and all, to be jealous of the house of the Lord.” 
This is all very creditable to Earl Dalmally ; but it would have 
been in better taste, and quite as effective, had he omitted his 
sneers at the greed, the cracked reputations, and the indifferent 
English of the artists hitherto hired to sing at the festivals which 
he seeks to abolish. ‘The value of a thing is what it will bring, 
and I really cannot see why singers should not ask and accept 
whatever deans and chapters are willing to pay for their services. 
As to their private characters, probably the less said the better. 
Earl Dalmally may be an excellent authority on such a delicate 
point, but why introduce it all? 

Now, my dear Brooks, at the preliminary meeting held in the 
Guildhall, to take the necessary steps to inaugurate the arrange- 
ments for the next of these festivals, which, in the ordinary course 
of events, is to be held at Worcester next autumn,—the chair was 
taken by the Bishop of the diocese, who was supported by an 
influential attendance. The Bishop having warmly espoused the 
cause of the festival, two resolutions were passed, one to the effect 
that the Dean and Chapter be applied to for the usual permission 
to use the Cathedral and the College Hall for the purposes of the 
festival; and the other asking that, in the event of permission 
being obtained, the Rev. R. Cattley be requested to act as 
honorary secretary, and to take the necessary steps to get a com- 
mittee, &c. I understand that both the learned Diocesan and the 
Dean are warmly attached to ,the festivals, but it was generally 
acknowledged that the Dean and Chapter had been placed in a 
position of considerable difficulty by the munificent offers of the 
Earl Dalmally on condition that the triennial festivals were ex- 
pelled the diocesan buildings. A strong expression of opinion in 
opposition to the wish expressed by Earl Dalmally had taken 
place. Both the county and city had all but unanimously 
memorialised the Dean and Chapter in favour of the festival 
being carried out as of yore. The memorial—signed by some 
400 of the leading nobility, gentry, and inhabitants of the city 
and county—had been presented to the Dean and Chapter during 
the week. The signatures of the High Sheriff of the County 


(Mr. A. H. Royds), the Earl of Coventry, and nearly, if not all, 
the county names of any importance, were appended, except those 
of the Lord-Lieutenant (Lord Lyttelton) and the Earl Dalmally ; 
and a memorial of such rare influence, spread over all classes of 
the community, could not fail to strengthen the hands of the Dean 





© 





and Chapter should they resolve, as was most devoutly and unani- 
mously wished, to allow the festivals to continue on as they have 
during so many years. 

You know, my dear Brooks, the result. At a subsequent 
meeting, although Earl Dalmally made an eloquent protest in 
propria persona and viva voce, the Dean and Chapter voted the’ 
use of the Cathedral without a disentient voice. 

You will be glad to hear that through your hearty co-operation 
something is likely to be done for Bather of Ledbury. Would 
you care to run down to Ledbury and touch the organ ?—Always 
yours, my dear Brooks, THomas Noon (not Moon) Gapp. 

Ledbury Feathers, Oct. 23. 

ee 
To the Editor of the MusicaL WorLD. ; 
IR,—It is a great advantage to the singers in the A/frieuine 
kh) that Mr. C. L. Kenney, who has made the English version ‘of ’ 
the libretto, has studied the musical phrases to which the words are 
set, even at the risk of damaging his work in a literary point of 
view. The English book, however, as it stands, is the best adapta- 
tion of a foreign libretto that I have seen. To understand its 
merits, however, it is necessary not to read itas if it were:an 
ordinary translation, and without reference to the music, bat to 
listen to it as it is being sung. ‘To translate French verse into 
English verse is easy enough, but to translate French verse, to 
which music has been written, so that it shall not only be good 
English verse, but shall also suit the French music, is a very 
different and avery difficult thing indeed. The author of an 
original libretto need not, in matters of detail, trouble himself very 
much about the composer. The composer will take his accent from 
that of the verse he is about to “set.” But spoken language is 
far less flexible than the language of song ; and the adapter of a 
libretto, with the music to which his words are to be sung already 
composed, has a most awkward task before him; and he deserves 
great credit when, like Mr. Kenney, he succeeds in accomplishing 
it without any sacrifice of literary form. Orro Bearp, 





Mapame ARABELLA Gopparp gives her first ‘ Pianoforte 
Recital” at Brighton on ‘Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday 
she plays at Reigate at a concert given by the enterprising Mr, 
Thurnham, the musical king of that thriving and busy town. 


New Royatty.—In consequence of the indisposition of: Miss 
Susan Galton, on Saturday last, Madame d’Este Finlayson sustained 
the part;of Flora Skipley, in ‘‘ Castle Grim.” The lady’s charming 
acting and singing gained her the heartiest applause ; she was en- 
cored in each of her songs, and at the termination of the piece 
enthusiastically called before the curtain. , 


CHELTENHAM.—A Grand Evening Concert is announced at the 
Assembly Rooms on the 31st by Mr. Willy of London. Mr. Sims 
Reeves is the chief attraction, Mrs. Ricardo Linten, vocalist, and Mr 
Ricardo Linten, pianist. All the places are taken, and the concert 
promises to be a great success. 


FLorence.—Madlle. Adelina Patti will inaugurate the season at 
the Pagliano Theatre in the first week of November. ‘The interior 
of the theatre has been repainted and redecorated. Mdlle. Patti's 
engagement extends to the 10th of December. 


Winpsor.—Mrs. H. Barnby’s concert at St. Mark’s School on Friday 
last was fully and fashionably attended. The artists were Madame 
Rudersdorff, who sang two songs by Signor Randegger (‘ Beneath the 
blue transparent sky” and “ Ben e ridicolo”) (encored), in her very 
best manner, Miss Drasdil, Mr. George Perren, (encored in all his 
ballads), Messrs H. Barnby, 8. Smith, Gunniss, Bridge, and the fair con- 
cert giver, who was very successful, although labouring under a severe 
cold. In all she undertook Signor Randegger was the accompanyist 
4 me pianoforte, and perfurmed his responsible duties with considerable 
ability. 

Uxsringz.—The New Philharmonic Society commenced proceedings 





last week, when the choruses from Zlijah were sung very creditably. 
The meeting was held at the Belmont Hall, High Street, ‘ 
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BRIEF BRIEFS. 
XI. 
To Harmony SILVER, Esq. 


Sir,—I have read an animated article in the Pull Mall Gazette, 
headed The Twenty-Fi/th of George II. It struck me on and 
restruck me after perusal that its animated author (Mr. Coventry 
Fish?) had overlooked the subjoined :— 


Extract from the Act (25 Geo. II. cap. 36). for the licensing places for Music 
and Dancing, in and 20 miles round London. 

“In case of any breach of either df/the said conditions (not having 
notice of being licensed over the door 6g, entrance, and not to be opened 
before 5 p. m.), such license shall be forfeited and shall be revoked by 
the justices, and shall not be renewed ; nor shall any licence be granted 
to the same person or persons, or any other in his or their, or any of 
their behalf, or for their use or benefit, directly or indirectly.” 


If he did not overlook it, after looking over it, he probably 
found it inconvenient to his epigram.—I am, dear Silver, yours 
truly, T. Durr Snort. 

Short Commons, Oct. 24. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The brief winter season has commenced with remarkable eclat. 
On Monday Faust was given with Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle..Sarolta 

Siebel); Mdlle. Edi (Marta), Signors Gardoni and Bossi and Mr. 
Santley.. The house was crowded in every part and the audience 
enraptured, more particularly with Mdlle. ‘Titiens and Mr. Santley. 
Signor Gardoni was suffering from hoarseness. 

“On Tuesday Fidelio with nearly the same cast as last season ; 
namely Maile. ‘Titiens, Leonora, Mdlle. Sinico, Marcellina, Signor 
Gardoni (who replaced Dr. Gunz), Florestan and Mr. Santley, 
Pizarro. ‘The exceptions were Signor Bossi as Rocco, in place of 
Signor Marcello Junca, and Signor Casaboni as the Minister in the 
stead of Signor Bossi. The performance was received throughout 
with loud and frequent acclamations. 

On Thursday, Don Giovanni was given with Madlle. Titiens as 
Donna Anna, Malle. Sinico as Elvira, Mdlle. Sarolta as Zerlina, 
Signor Gardoni, Don Ottavio, Signor Foli, the Commendatore, 
Signor Bossi, Leporello, and Mr. Santley, Don Giovanni. The 
performance in many respects was most admirable. Mr. Santley 
essayed the part of Don Giovanni for the first time in London, 
having performed it on two or three occasions in the provinces. 
He sang the music splendidly throughout and created a very great 
sensation. He obtained encores in the duet with Zerlina, in “‘ Fin 
che dal vino” and in the serenade ‘* Deh, vieni alla finestra."”” We 
shall watch Mr. Santley’s future performances of Don Giovanni 
with much interest. Mdlle. Titiens sang and acted in her grandest 
manner in Donna Anna; Mdlle. Sinico made one of the best 
Elviras seen on the Italian stage ; and Mdlle. Sarolta put forth all 
her talents'and graces in Zerlina. Signor Gardoni sang the music 
of Don Ottavio to perfection ; Signor Foli exhibited his fine and 
powartyl voice in the Commendatore ; Signor Bossi tried to be 

umourful in Leporello ; and Signor Casaboni in Masetto tried to 
imitate Signor Bossi in Leporello. ‘The band, under Signor 
Arditi’s direction, was without a flaw ; but the chorus might have 
been better. In addition to Mr. Santley’s encore, ‘ Vedrai 
earino” (Mdlle. Sarolta) and the trio of Masks (Mdlle. Titiens 
and Safolta and Signor Gardoni) were redemanded. 

To-night Der Freischutz with Madlles. Titiens and Sinico and 
Signor Stagno and Mr. Santley in tne principal character. 





Mr, Aouiar’s Matinces.—The second of Mr. Aguilar's performances 
of Pianoforte Music took place at his residence, 17 Westbourne Square, 
on Wednesday last, when his rooms were fully and fashionably 
attended The following was the programme :—Sonata (Op. 7.)— 
Beethoven; Le Désir (Transcription)}—Aguilar; 17 Variations Sérieu-es 
—Mendelssohn ; Consolation (No. 3)—Liszt; Impromptu—Chopin ; 
Schlammerlied—Schumann; Sonata in G—Aguilar; Lieder Ohne 
Worte—Mendelssohn ; Weber’s last Waltz—Aguilar; Sunset-glow— 
Aguilar; “ L’Adoration” (Morceaux caractéristiques, No. 2)—Alfred 
Holmes; Danse des Lutins—Aguilar. Two compositions by Mr. 
Aguilar (Sonata in G, and the arrangement of Weber's last waltz) were 
much admired by the audience, who testified their approbation by 
warm applause. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Saturday last a very excellent performance of Handel's Acis and 
Galatea was given, with Miss Edmonds as Galatea, Mr. George Perren 
as Acis, Mr. Montem Smith as Damon and Mr. Weiss as Polyphemus 
Miss Edmonds made her first appearance at the Crystal Palace and 
created a marked sensation by her admirable and thoroughly artistic 
singing of the exquisite music which Handel has given to Galatea. 
Moreover, Miss Edmonds’s voice is of undeniably good quality, and 
would please under any circumstances. The first air of Galatea, 
“ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” was sung with perfect taste and a 
charm of tone which immediately won the favor of the entire audience, 
who applauded the young lady most warmly, and listened to her with 
earnest attention throughout. Miss Edmonds made so decided a hit 
that Mr. Manns complimented her in no measured terms after the 
performance and offered her a second engagement for Saturday, Nov- 
ember 2. Mr. George Perren gave the music of Acis most skilfully 
and came in for his share of the applause. Mr. Weiss had a great 
reception in ‘‘O ruddigr than the cherry,” which he delivered with 
stentorian power of v d telling effect. The band and chorus 
were irreproachable fro it to last, and the success of the cantata 
so great that we may look forward to its repstition at an early 

ate. 
——— at 


PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Guillaume Tell and Roland & Roncevaux—two operas of entirely 
different merits—have this past week alternated the performances 
of the Africaine at the ** Théatre Imperial de l’Opéra,” without, 
however, in the least interfering with its success. M. Naudin, 
entirely recovered from his indisposition, has resumed the part of 
Yasco di Gama, in my humble opinion without any special 
advantage to the performance. On Monday Meyerbeer’s opera 
was played for the seventieth time. I am delighted to find that 
the director has resolved to revive Ze Dieu et la Bayadeére, one of 
the most sparkling and melodious of Auber’s works; and indeed 
it is being rehearsed at this moment. ‘The singers will be Mille. 
Hamackers, MM. Warot and Obin; the dancers Mdlles. Salvioni, 
Fioretti, Fonta, &c., &c. The music of the Dieu et la Bayadere 
cannot have passed away from the memory of the London public. 
T am ill at pre like Lord Byron, but I remember vividly the 
Maid of Cashmere at Drury Lane many years ago; and, after the 
music, Templeton as “Le Dieu ”—I cannot conveniently trans- 
late the term—sliding backwards and upwards to heaven, made the 
deepest impression on me. The Bayadére was once a favorite 
ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre and sefved to exercise the brilliant 
talents of Taglioni and the two Elsslers. 

At the Italiens they have given the Trovatore and Rigoletto, the 
former with much success ; the latter with little or none. Madame 
Penco has always won high praise in Leonora—decidedly one of 
her best parts—and the performance the first night, when I heard 
her, would have been as admirable as ever but fora slight tendency 
to hoarseness, which, however, wore itself-out before the termina- 
tion of the second act. Signor Nicolini played Manrico, some of 
the music of which suits him well; Mdlle. Grossi was Azucena, 
and Signor Sterbini, Count di Luna. All the critics praise 
Mdlle. Grossi exuberantly. She certainly has enviable gifts and 
is not devoid of talent, but she and Art might be married, so little 
connection is there between them. How preposterous for these ill- 
judging or ill-quited censors to place Mdlle. Grossi above Madame 
rebelli. Rigoletto failed of success mainly because the Gilda, as 
regarded vocal means, was incompetent. Madame de la Grange 
was a wonderful vocalist in her day, as I need hardly acquaint the 
readers of the Musical World, who must remember her feats in 
Schulhoff’s waltz, when she introduced into some opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre that brilliant pianoforte piece as an air for the 
voice. In these days her execution was astonishing and her vocal 
means were excellent. Now her voice is like the companions of 
the ‘last rose of summer,” and her attempts to eke out t'e 
deficiency by a superfluous outlay of roulades, is out of all keeping. 
In burlesques like the Caid, Madame de la Grange would do 
amazingly well; but Rigoletto is very different from Ambroise 
‘Lhomas’s very lively and characteristic piece, and Gilda, of all 
heroines, is the one that will not admit of extravagance. Madame 
de la Grange never had any histrionic talent, so I shall say nothing 
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of her feeble essay now at giving life and beauty to that ex- 
quisite creation, the’daughter of the court fool, Rigoletto. Signor 
Fraschini’s Duke of Mantua is different in all respect from that of 
Mario. Of the three songs given to the Duke, ‘‘ La donna é moblile” 
is least. suited to his voice and style; nevertheless, so great a 
favorite is the air that it was encored, and Signor Fraschini—who, 
like Sims Reeves, is averse to the repetition system—contrary to 
his usual custom, sang it a second time. Signor Delle-Sedie per- 
formed Rigoletto, Mdlle. Grossi Maddalena, and Signor Selva, the 
new basso, Sparafucile. I cared not greatly for any one of the 
three, although Signor Delle-Sedie showed some powerful acting in 
his part. 

Foc Duprez!! a kind of fatality seems to attach to his new 
opera Jeanne d’Arc. A second “ first ” performance was about to 
be announced when lo! Mdlle. Brunetti again proved a stumbling- 
block. ‘This time the fair cantatrice did not lose her voice ; she 
lost her father. Poor Duprez!!! 

1 hear, but can scarcely believe, that M. Gounod’s opera, not yet 
completed, of Romeo and Juliet, will be given at the Grand Opéra 
with Malle. Adelina Patti and M. Capoul in the principal 
characters. Negociations are certainly pending for an engagement 
with Mdlle. Patti at the Opéra, and I can readily believe that 
were that most poetical of prima-donnas engaged no one else would 
be entrusted with the réle of Juliet; but I cannot fancy M. 
Capoul, the young and inexperienced, however clever, tenor, would 
be selected to play such a part as M. Gounod is certain to make 
Romeo. M. Capoul may do very well for the Salle Favart, but by 
no means for the Grand Opéra. 

The Marseilles Correspondent of the Entr’acte supplies the fol- 
lowing information, most welcome, if true, to the operatic world : 
—'* Good news for the managers of theatres, for composers and 
also for the public! That undiscovered thing, that rara avis, the 
tenor with the wt de poitrine, has been discovered by M. Halanzier, 
director of the Grand-Théatre of Marseilles, in the counting-house 
of a soap manufactory at Rouen. His name is Roussel, and he 
made his debut yesterday on our stage as Arnold in Guillaume 

Tell. From his first notes the audience were struck all of a heap 
(ahuri) by the amplitude, neatness and vigour of his sounds. 
Never, in the memory of the oldest subscriber, has any voice so 
fresh and so powerful in the upper register been heard. ‘The notes 
break forth like bombs (éclatent comme des bombes), and that 
without effort, quite naturally. His voice has a compass of more 
than two octaves, and is as forcible in the lowest notes of the 
middle register as upon the contre-ré. He is a juggler of the uts 
diéses! And, with that, not unskilful at all; singing the cantabile 
as well and parening the recitatives as correctly. M. Roussel fails 
only in not having studied sufticiently, whereby his knowledge of 
his art is inconsiderable. It is the first time he has appeared on 
the stage. He is only twenty three years of age.” From the 
above I argue there is no hope for M. Roussel. Bringing out a 
novice in such a part as Arnold is sure destruction to him, no 
matter what his gifts may be. 

The news about the great Church-pianist, Abbé Liszt, is this 
week abundant. ‘The virtuoso has really proved himself virtuous, 
that is charitable. After having presided at two performances of 
his oratorio, Sainte Elisabeth, Liszt quitted Pesth to return to 
Rore. His visit to Hungary has beer. signalised by great acts of 
benevolence. He gave four concerts at Pesth, which realised 
extraordinary receipts. ‘Three of the four concerts were given with 
the co-operation of 500 executants. At the last concert, which 
attracted upwards of two thousand auditors, Liszt was assisted by 
the fiddler M. Réményi and M. Hans de Bulow. The Curé of 
Schwendtner, who entertained Liszt at his house with splendid 
hospitality, was charged with disbursing the gifts of the semi- 
ecclesiastical maestro. Five thousand francs were given for the 
building of the church of Léopoldstadt ; twelve hundred to the 
*Créches ;” twelve hundred to the ‘‘ Grey Sisterhood ;” one 
thousand to the “ Franciscans ;” and five hundred to the institution 
for Protestant Orphans. No charity in the town had been over- 
Jooked by the generous apostle of the keyboard. Even the poor 
Jews—the poor of the Jews, I mean—have enjoyed the munifi- 
cence of his charity, in the sum of five hundred francs. Is not 
this true nobleness ? Benevolence, beyond all doubt, is the forte of 
the pianist. MonraGvue Suoor. 

Paris, Oct. 25. 





Mauttoniana, 


Dr. Head again officiates, stipulating that he hopes it will be for 
the last time. 
Mostity Monoronous. 
Dear Hrap,—Mr. Ella, in his “ Record of the Musical Union,” says 
that “‘ Haydn’s fugues in his quartets are mostly monotonous.” Yours 
faithfully, T. N. Gavp. 


Dr. Head is of opinion that Mr. Ella’s remarks on quartets in 
general are ‘* mostly monotonous,” stipulating that a fugue from 
Mr. Ella’s own pen might possibly be quite monotonous. But, 

Quem mortuis timuit gradum, 
Qui fixis oculis monstra natantia 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, et 
Infames scopulos, Acroceraunia ? 


For ‘ mortuis” read ridicule, for *‘oculus” read ears, for 
‘‘mare turgidum” read Robert Schumann, and for ‘‘ Acroceraunia” 
read Rubinstein and Lubeck. But this athwart the argument. 

Mr. Horarivs Maynew’s Two Lasr. 

A gentleman at a musical party, seeing that the fire was going ou', 
asked a friend, in a whisper, “How he could stir the fire without inter- 
rupting the music ?”—* Between the bars,” replied the friend. 

“Why don’t you wheel that barrow of coals, Ned ?” said a miner to 
one of his sons; ‘It is not a very hard job, There is an inclined 
plane to relieve you.” —*“ Ah,” replied Ned, “the plane may be inclined, 
but hang me if I am.” 

Dr. Head is sleepy, and has no time to fix an apt quotation, 
stipulating that if he be well-informed, the above brace of. jeux 
Thumeur were declined by Dr. Punch, and consequently forwarded 
to Mr. Table, which is no compliment, in Dr. Head's opinion, to 


Dr. Head. 
‘ish and Volume, Oct. 20. gob Hear. 


—_o-—— 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


As the performances of the English Opera Company commence at 
half-past seven, instead of half-past eight, a chance was afforded of 
restoring a good deal of the music of the A fricaine, which, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, is inevitably omitted. Of this chance Mr. Alfred Mellon 
has availed himself greatly to the advantage of Meyerbeer’s opera, 
which now presents more forcibly than it has done hitherto the idea of 
a consistent whole. Not that the restorations made with such excellent 
judgment by Mr. Mellon would have entirely satisfied the careful and 
exacting master to whose genius the score is due; but as Meyerbeer 
did not live to superintend the rehearsals of his last work it would be 
unjust to be hypercritical. Every amateur lover of his music will be 
glad to hear the tuneful terzetto in Act 1, and the charming chorus of 
women, with its introductory prelude, in the scene on board that 
imaginary ship which caused so much perplexity abroad, and the 
difficulties cf which were disposed of by Mr. Harris as Alexander 
disposed of the Gordian knot ; while musicians will be more especially 
pleased to find the finale to Act 1 (the Council), as well as the openin 
scene and finale to Act 2 brought back so much more nearly to their 
just proportions. Elsewhere—as, for example, in the expressive address 
of Nelusko to Selika (Act 2)—manifest improvement has been obtained 
by the aid of comparatively slight restitutions. Meyerbeer’s adherence 
to the dramatic purport of the text in his operatic music was so scru- 
pulously close, his working up of sentiment so studiedly natural, his 
treatment of climax so heedful and precise, that his plan can seldom 
be deranged with impunity; and, as we have suggested more than 
once, it is better here and there to abandon whole pieces than by 
curtailment to obscure his meaning, and thus imperil his effect. 
As no dramatic composer ever laboured more conscientiously than 
Meyerbeer, so no music worse bears indiscrimate abbreviation than his. 
Mr. Mellon may be complimented on having understood this, and 
having allowed it to guide him in his task. 

In adapting the libretto of the Africaine for the English Opera Mr. 
C. L. Kenney had a far more arduous labour to accomplish than when 
similiarly engaged upon Le Médecin malgré lui. M. Gouncd’s musical 
comedy left the translator comparatively unfettered, the dialogue being 
spoken without auy accompaniment, while the musical pieces are 
nearly all purely lyrical. The elaborately accompanied recitative, 
appertaining exclusively to what is termed “grand opera,” makes all 
the difference in svch an undertaking. Not only must the sense of the 
words but the accentuation of the music be preserved ; and though, in 
rejecting the dodecasyllabie line of French heroic verse, which Scribe 
everywhere employs in the declamatory passages, for the decasyllabic 
line of English blank verse, he imposed upon himself-a labour of super- 
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fluous difficulty, Mr. Kenney has cleverly contrived to meet both 
exigencies. This of itself is no small merit; but it should be added 
that the translation bears a genuine literary stamp, and is totally free 
from the conventional, commonplace and inharmonious doggrel by 
which such performances are too frequently distinguished. : 
The general execution of the A/fricaine by the English Opera Com- 

pany, if in some instances far from reaching the desired perfection, 
offers very much that is satisfactory, and on the whole may be looked 
upon as a fair average specimen of what can reasonably be expected 
from the means at disposal of the management. It would not be 
easy to name two English singers to whom the parts of Selika and Inez 
could have been more safely intrusted than Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Both are accomplished vocalists, and 
both have stage experience. True, the dramatic talent of Miss Louisa 
Pyne leans rather to the comic and the sentimental than to the 
uniformly serious ; but intelligence appears in all she does, and if she 
rarely gives way to enthusiasm she never misconceives the character 
she is impersonating. Her Selika, though wanting in those impassioned 
accents to which Mdlle. Pauline-Lucca accustomed usin the duet with 
Vasco di Gama (Act 4), and in the scene where Selika dies under the 
manchineel tree, is every where graceful, gentle, and submissive, neither 
Vasco’s occasional ebullitions of feeling nor Vasco’s more constant 
indifference seeming to agitate her in an unusual degree, Her con- 
summate vocal facility has helped Miss Pyne to master the music of 
Selika with the ease that was to be anticipated; and, to name only a 
single instance, her delivery of the exquisite slumber-song (‘ Hush’d 
on this lap thy tawny head ”) is in every respect perfect. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington invests the part of Inez with a significance which 
it was hardly supposed could belong to it. By the side of the secondary 
female characters in the other grand kaleidoscopico-musical dramas of 
Meyerbeer—Isabelle, Marguerite, even Berthe—Ines is but a pale 
abstraction. ‘The whole interest is absorbed by the loving, self-sacri- 
ficing Selika, and the more we despise Vasco di Gama, the contemptible 
object of both their affections, the less do we care for the fortunate lady 
who is ultimately destined to triumph over her rival. Were Madame 
Lemmens endowed with the histrionic talent of a Rachel she could 
scarcely make a dramatically striking figure out of Ines. ‘To the music, 
however, she gives unwonted effect, her bright soprano tones, facile 
execution, and spirited delivery imparting full significance to every 
phase of melody as well as to every florid passage. She has only one 
air, the quaint and pretty romance at the opening of the first act 
(“ Farewell, calm flowing river”); and this could not be better sung. 
‘The value of two such practised artists in conjuncton as Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington is emphatically shown in the 
duet of the last act (‘ Ere soon to death they bear thee”). This duet, 
which, though one of the most happily conceived, carefully worked out, 
and thoroughly Meyerbeerian pieces, has hitherto—owing in some 
measure to its unfavourable position in the opera—passed almost 
unnoticed, is now among the most brilliant and effective displays. Mr. 
Charles Adams, who made so good an impression and encouraged such 
flattering hopes last year, appears somewhat overweighted in the part 
of Vasco. ‘That in composing the music for this personage Meyerbeer 
was thinking of the ideal tenor—with physical stamina, dramatic 
power, and artistic acquirements to match—whom he did not find even 
when, in 1849, he lured M. Roger from the Opéra Comique to figure as 
the hero of Le Prophéte on the boards of the great French national 
opera, and the want of whom, tormenting him until his last busy mo- 
ments, long delayed the production of the Africaine, may be taken for 
granted. Nor was the “ ideal” in question found 16 years later, either 
in M. Naudin or in Herr Wachtel. ‘l'o assert that in Mr, Charles 
Adams we have the realization of Meyerbeer’s aspiration would be to 
assert that which is not true. Mr. Adams may be consoled, however, 
with the assurance that such a character as Vasco would have taxed 
the energy of M. Duprez himself, when M. Duprez was in full possess- 
ion of his exceptional resources. The part, moreover, besides being 
excessively fatiguing, does not always lie readily within the means of 
the new tenor. Declamation cannot as yet be accepted as his forte, and 
the music of Vasco contains almost as much of declamation as of level 
singing. There are, nevertheless, many highly commendable points in 
the performance of Mr. Adams, and his most entirely satisfactory etfort 
comes just perhaps where most is looked for. We allude to the very fine 
duet (Act IV.), when, conquered by Selika’s unselfish devotion, the fickle 
Vasco throws himself at her feet,— 

* Ah crush me not with scorn! 

Oh, Queen, behold me at thy feet, 

Thy pardon, as a husband, I entreat,” 
to rise again immediately and forget all he has sworn, on hearing the 
voice of Ines in the distance, warbling, as for the last time, the un- 
forgotten strain, “ Farewell, calin flowing river!” In this duet Mr. 
Adams exhibits qualities both as singer and actor to warrant a hope 
that still in him may be found that rara avis, a new stage tenor, if. not 
Precisely the tenor extraordinary who troubled Meyerbeer in his 









dreams. The part of Nelusko, Selika’s devoted follower, and next to 
Selika the most interesting and well marked character in the opera, is 
not very fortunate in its present representative. Mr. Alberto Laurence 
has a good voice and deciaims with a certain amount of vigour, that 
occasionally—as for example in the unaccompanied recitative foreboding 
the approaching storm, “ All hands to the yards, &.” (Act ILL.)—is 
telling; but he has not grasped the dramatic meaning of this very 
original creation, nor does he give the intended effect to the most 
striking passages of the music, Mr. Laurence is most successful ia the 
appeal to Selika, “ Ever my queen these lips shall call thee” (Act II.), 
which he delivers from first to last with real expression. 

Two of the subordinate personages, Don Alvar (the well disposed), 
and the High Priest of Brahma, are much more Ton sustained 
than in the Italian performance—the former by Mr. C. Lyall, the latter 
by Mr. J. G. Patey, whose enunciation of the grave and measured wed- 
ding invocation (Act IV.) is characteristically sonorous and imposing. 
Mr. H. Corri exhibits his never-failing care and intelligence in the 
ungrateful but not unimportant character of Don Pedro, Vasco’s un 
principled enemy, while the small parts of Don Diego (member of the 
Council), the Grand Inquisitor, and Anna (confidante of Ines) are 
creditably filled by Mr. E. Dussek and Mr, and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, 
All that was written at the close of the Italian Opera season about the 
mise en scene of the Africaine applies equally to the performance by the 
English Opera Company. The gorgeous magnificence of the fourth 
act, which excited so much admiration in the summer, with its 
characteristic march and procession, its picturesque series of Indian 
dances, a happy medley of the grotesque with the beautiful, and the 
epithalamium upon which the curtain falls—illustrated by some of the 
most bright and beautiful pageant musie ever composed, even by 
Meyerbeer, “ King of Pageant "—is, if possible, still more remarkable 
fur varied and animated movement, ‘To conclude, the care and ability 
with which Mr. Alfred Mellon has prepared the opera for performance, 
and the admirable manner in which every bar of the instrumental 
music is played by the splendid orchestra under his control, are deserv- 
ing unqualitied praise. ‘The much lauded unison prelude was probably 
never before so thoroughly well executed ; but this, after all, is one of 
the most unstudied passages in a score abounding with elaborate com- 
binations. Why so simple a contrivance should create so singular an 
impression is perhaps hardly worth inquiring. 

On Monday night the Mock Doctor was performed for the first time this 
season, followed by a new ballet called La Ballerina. Of these we 
must speak on another occasion. 








New Royarry.—(From an Occasional Cuntributor).—On Monday last 
a new opera, entitled Feliz, or the Festival of the Roses, was produced by 
the company under the management of Miss Fanny Reeves. The 
music is by Herr Meyer Lutz, and the libretto from the pen of Mr. 
Oxenford. The story of the piece is light and elegant, and presents 
many charming situations; of these Mr. Lutz, with musicianly tact, 
has readily availed himself. Both instruments and voices are skil- 
fully treated, and the musie throughout is of a pleasing character, 
Among the representatives of the dramatis persone are Mr, E.. Connell 
—a new member of the company—with a baritone voice, who sings 
the music allotted with considerable taste; Mr. Elliott Galer, who 
throws into the character of Count [elix an appropriate dash of bon- 
hommie and sings with great sweetness; Mr. Gaston Smith, who makes 
the best of the Bailie ; and Messrs. Bentley and Hayes, whose services are 
turned to good account in the characters of Lucas and Bertrand. Miss 
Susan Galton, as the Countess of Martigne, looks the t well and 
sings delightfully, her execution of the florid music in the scena, “ All 
thoughts of love,” being well nigh perfect. Miss Blanche Galton is an 
agreeable Amelia; while Miss l’anny Reeves, who assumes the part of 
Jeannette, leaves nothing to desire, looking to the life and playing the 
coquettish village-maiden to perfection. Her singing—especially in 
“Queen of the Roses” solo, with chorus—deserves high commenda- 
tion. The piece is well mounted, and the scenery (by Mr. Cuthbert) 
admirably painted. ‘The opera is undoubtedly a success, and bids fair 
to have a long run. The burlesque of Prince Amabel still holds its 
place, as indeed might be expected while Mr. Honey (a host in him- 
self), Miss Whitford, the Misses Bourke, Mr. Bentley, and all the 
members of this very efficient company, play with such genuine anima- 
tion and humour.—Daxr. 

Maprw.—The first representation of Meyerbeer’s Africaine took 
place at the theatre De l’Oriente on Saturday, the 14th current. The 
leading parts were thus disposed :—Selika, Mdlle. Rey-Balla; Inez, 
Malle. Martelli; Vasco di Gama, M. Steger; and Nelusko, M. Bon- 
nehée. The performance was received with great acclamations and 
the principal singers recalled at the end of the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth acts. Mr. Augustus Harris, from the Royal Italian Opera, wag 
engaged expressly to superintend the mise-en-scene, which was magni- 
ficent in every respect. 
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DEATH.OF. SIGNOR GIUGLINI.—Antonio,.Giuglini,. one of the 
most accomplished tenors of modern times, died on the 12th 
instant, at.an asylum in Pesaro, where his friends had placed 
him soon after his arrival in Italy. Such a result of his attack 
at St. Petersburgh last winter was not unexpected, and indeed 
for some time before his death all’ his medical attendants held 
out little hopes of his surviving, while no hope whatsoever was 
given of his ultimate recovery. Under these circumstances his 
réledg. irdm the pitiable state in which the fearful malady with 
which he was afflicted had placed him must be considered a 
mercy. The loss of Giuglini to the operatic world is hardly 
yet understood. He was one of the greatest favourites known 
for many years at Her Majesty's Theatre, and the vacancy left 
by his death, as far as we are now enabled to judge, it is im- 
possible to fill. Signor Giuglini was in his fortieth year. He 
was a kind and gentle creature, and much beloved by all who 
knew him. 











Manaate.—( From a correspondent.)— A concert was given on Monday 
evening at the Assembly Rooms in aid of the Home for Motherless 
Girls, which, I am pleased to inform you, was a decided success, there 
being upwards of 800 persons present, notwithstanding that Margate 
just now is comparatively deserted, The singers and instrumentalists 
—all of whom gave their services gratuitously—were Mrs. Francis 
Talfourd, Miss Lindo, Miss Swaby, Miss A. Glennie, Mdile. Angele, 
Mr. ,Maddiek, Signor Ciabatta, Signor Ferranti, Mr. Trelawny 
Cobham, Mr. Lazarus, Herr Oberthur and Mr. Aguilar. The pro- 
gramme commenced with the Prayer from Mose, given by all the 
singers, and ended with the “Spinning-wheel” quartet from Marta, 
sung by Mrs. Talfourd, Mdlle. Angele, Mr. Trelawny Cobham and 
Signor Ferranti. The audience were more pleased with Flotow than 
Rossini and encored the quartet unanimously. The other vocal pieces 
which obtained most favor were Mr. Benedict’s song, ‘“‘ The bird that 
came in spring,” sung with charming voice and with delightful 
expression by Mrs. Talfourd and undeniably encored; Miss Virginia 
Gabriel’s ballad ‘The Ship Boy’s Letter,” given by Mdlle. Angele, 
also redemanded ; the romanza from the favorita, ‘‘ Angiol d'amore,” 
by Mr. Trelawny Cobham ; duet from the same opera, by same gentle- 
man and Miss Lindo; buffo duet, sung by Signors Ciabatta and 
Ferranti (encored) ; Coens’ song, ‘* Good night,” by Miss Lindo; and 
the comic duet, “ Quanto amore,” from the £lisir d’ Amore, sung with 
abundant animation and humor by Mrs. Talfourd and Signor Ciabatta. 
Mr, Maddick, an amateur, was also much admired in the song, “I 
would I were a bird.” The instrumental performances comprised Mr. 
Aguilar’s fantasia for harp and pianoforte on Norma, executed with 
remarkable effect by the composer and Herr Oberthur; “ Weber’s 
Last Waltz,” arranged by Mr. Aguilar, and played by him—an 
excellent show-piece admirably performed ; solos on the harp by Herr 
Oberthur—his own “‘ Fairy Legend” and “Cascade,” given in brilliant 
style; and, last not least, two solos on the clarionet by Mr. Lazarus— 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaida,” and fantasia on Scotch melodies, both of 
which, marvels of style and execution, were played. only as Mr. 
Lazarus can play them. ‘The conductors were Messrs, Aguilar and 
L. Wright. The concert could not have been better managed, and 
its eminent success, I understand, is mainly owing to the exertions 
on behalf of the charity made by Mrs. Francis Talfourd and Mr. 
Aguilar. The list of patronesses was headed by the Duchess Dowager 
of Norfolk,’ the Marchioness of Westminster, the Countess of Dart- 
mouth, Lady Adeliza Manners, the Countess of Darnley, Lady Mary 
Stanley, Lady Crauworth, Lady Dering, Lady Bridges, &c., &c. The 
Mayor of Margate stood at the head of the list of patrons, 


CuatHam Lecture Hatu.—(From a Correspondent.)\—The Evening 
Concert given here on Tuesday 17th inst. by the Orpheus Glee Union, 
as an inauguration of the winter entertiinments in connection with the 
Mechanics’ Institute, was a complete success. This Glee party is 
composed exclusively of male singers, the combination of whose voices 
is at once rich and beautiful. The performance being uniformly excel- 
lent, to particularise seems almost invidious. Mr. Distin, however, 
deserves a word of praise for his very creditable singing of “ Largo al 
factotum.” Miss Charlotte Grosvenor was the prima donna of the 
evening. Her vocal performance was remarkable for genuine taste and 
feeling. Between the parts the Local Board of Examiners, consisting 
of the Rev. S. Arnott, M. A., Dr. Burns, M. D., Mr. H. G. Adams and 
Mr F. Butler, awarded the mathematical prizes bestowed by the Kent 
Association of Institutes and the Society of Arts. ‘The names of the 
recipients, &c., being of local interest, it is needless to mention them. 

MEYERBEER AND Boreip1«v.—T he busts of these two great composers 
intended to be placed in the new salle of the Opéra at Viénna, have 
been ordered of the sculptor Silbernag] by the Minister of State. 





Oxrorp.—Mr. and Mrs, Craven appeared on Monday week in the 
dramaof Milky White. Mr. Craveu'’sacting requires.no lengthened notice 





from us. Mr, Maskell deserves higt) praise for his acting in Dick 
Dugs, the cow-boy. He was capitally made up, and looked a thorough 
country lout. Annie White's daughter was played by Mrs. Craven, 
who acted with great tenderness and pathos, am F Musgrave's 


ballad, “ Karly Love,” with so much, taste and feeling as to gain an 
encore for it. On Tuesday the Misses Florence and Maud Haydon 
took their benefit, which attracted the largest audience of the season. 
The, perfor mances commenced with Jxgh, Mise ¥. Haydon sustaining 
the part of the heroine, and Miss M, Haydon playing: Annay ‘Phe 
performances on ‘lhursday were for the benefitof Mr; Maskell, “ee 
there was a crowded house, ‘I'he pieces were The Chimney Corer, The 
Loan of a Lover, and the burlesque of Cinderella. In the first pigce 
Mr. Craven sustained the principal.character,-Peter Probity. He.twas 
well supported by Miss Florence Haydon, as Grace;Emery, Mr. Williams, 
as Solomon Probity, Mr. Arnott,as Charles Chetty, and Mr, Westland 

as John Probity. ‘Phe farce of: The Loan of a Lover fullowed, and) 
afforded Mrs. Craven and Mr. Maskell another opportunity of displaying 
their versatile powers. On Tuesday evening the performances were 
by desire and under the immediate patronage of the Mayor, Aldermen, 

Sheriff, and fown Councillors, whenan overtlowing housewayighe resiilt . 
The theatre has been to admirably conducted by Mrs: Hopper, that 
this recognition of that fact by the Corporation-is well merited, and as 
great a compliment as could possibly be paid her, Fronr the time 
Mrs. Hooper made her application for a licence up to the present 
moment, she has met with the utmost sympathy and support, not only 
from the City and Uniyersity, lut from the inhabitants generally, and 
fully realised our anticipations that the esteem in which the late Mr. 
Hooper was held would be manifested to his widow in the hour of 
adversity and in her day of need.—On Friday evening the season was 
brought toa close. In accordance with custom, the Manageress, Mrs. 
Hooper, had intended to say a few words to the audience on the last 
night of the season, but feeling her. inability to do so, she has circu- 
lated the following address, which she had hoped she would have 
strengthto have spoken on the stage :— 

“(Lapigs anp GenTLEMEN,—Having closed my first theatrical campaignjin Oxford 
on my own account, I feel it to be no less a duty than a pleasure to tender to you 
on my own behalf, and that of the ladies and gentlemen of my Company, our 
grateful acknowledgments and thanks for the kind and generous support which 
you have accorded tous. My anticipations that when thrown on my own resour- 
ces, and unhappily no longer linked with one who always met a hearty welcome 
here, I should find friends “true in the sunshine and tried in the storm,” haye 
been more than realised. To the present and late Mayor and Magistrates, as well 
as to the Vice-Chancellor, I feel deeply grateful, not only for their kindness in 
granting me-a licence to open a Theatre this season, but for the generous support 
and great consideration which I have received at their hands. Nor must I omit 
to express my gratitude to the Stewards of the Regatta, and the Races, to Col. 
North and the officers of the Oxfordshire Rifle Corps, and last, though not least, to 
the Mayor, Sheriff, Aldermen, and members of the Corporation, for kindly honor- 
ing me with the use of their names, their influence, and their patronage. From 
the Press, I am bound to acknowledge I have received every encouragement and 
—, and that they have acted on the principle ‘ nothing extenu ute nor set down 
aught in malice.’ While I look back with pleasure to the past, I look forward with 
hope to the future, and that having assisted in sowing the seed, 1 may be permitted 
to reap the harvest, and have the opportunity of re-appeariug among you next 
year in my capacity of Manageress. My heart is too fullouf grateful emotions for me 
to give utterance to them, and I will therefore content myself, and take my leave 
of you, by sincerely wishing you health, happiness, and prosperity till I have the 
pleasure of meeting you again next year.” 


Cotnsroox.—A singing class has been formed under the title of. the 
St. Thomas's Singing Class. The Rev. Mr. Grieve is president, and 
Mr. Moss, secretary. ‘The society is to meet on Monday evenings in 
St. Thomas's Schcel-room. 








Advertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lab lache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











New Part Song, by Mrs. MounseY BaRTHOLOMEW, 


“BEFORE THINE EYELIDS CLOSE,” 
FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS. 
Poetry by W. BarTuoLomew, Esq. 
Price, in score, 2s. 6d. ; separate vocal parts, 3d. a page 
London: CrameR and Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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VIRGINIA 
GABRIEL'S 


NEW SONG 


‘Nightfall 
| al ” 


Cd, 


This immensely popular Ballad is published 
in the keys of E flat and F, 


Price 8s. each. 


ALSO, 
II. 


With Italian Words, “Ave Maria,” 
Price 2s. 6d. 
HT. 
Arranged for the Harmonium, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
IV. 
- Arranged as a Reverie for the 


Pianoforte, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

















BOOSEY & CO.. 


28, HOLLES STREET. 











SYDNEY 
SMITHS 


FOUR 
New Pieces, 


Maypole Dance. 


Price Four SHILLINGS, 








Valse de Fascination. 


Price Four SHILLINGS, 





Chant des Oiseaux. 


Price Four SHILLINGS. 





Oberon. 
Grand Fantasia on Weber’s Opera. 


Price Four SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS & PARIS: Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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WEYERBEER'S 
ALRICAINE 


Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 





The whole of the Music for Voice and Pianoforte is pub” 


lished by CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, where 


the following are now to be had :— 


The Opera complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with French, Italian, or 
English Words, 21s, 


The Overture - - - = Solo, 3s. Duet 
Grand Indian March - - - = 
Religious March . - - - 
CRAMER, H. Bouquet de Melodies - 
COOTE, C. Quadrille - ~ i‘ 
GODFREY, D. Waltz. Solo or Duet - 
CALLCOTT, W.H. Favorite Airs - 
aa Duets - - - 
KUHE. Beauties of the Africaine Nos. 1 and 2, each 
OSBORNE,G. A. Grand Duet - és . 
OURY, Madame. Grand Fantasia - - ‘ 
RICHARDS, Brinley. March Indienne~ - - 
i nn Melodie Symphonique a 
RIMBAULT. Gems of L’Africaine - - 
No. 5. The Slumber Song. 
6. O Paradiso in terra. 


7. Addio rive del Tago. 
8. Adamastor ré dell’onde. 


ENGEL. Fantasia for Harnionium - - - 8 6 
om Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte - 4 0 
Otker Arrangements are in the Press by Favaraenr, Fornes, &c., &c. 


In 3 Books, each 
each 


4 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
5 
6 
4 
6 
5 
3 
3 
2 


ceooooooooooooco 


each 


No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. 
2. Figlia dei Re. 
3. Chorus of Priests. 
4, The Grand Duet. 





A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Riwpavuir. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. II. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND C0, 


560, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





TrtoMatteis 


PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. 


rande 0 alse, 


Played by MADLLE. KREBS at MELLON’S 
CONCERTS, 


And by the Composer at the Crystal Palace, and the Principal 
Concerts, with immense success. 


-PRICE 5s. 





Pranororte Music.—Grande Valse de Concert. By Trro 
Marrer. (Hurcuinas & Romer.)—“ A very brilliant and 
dashing drawing-room piece, which its clever author, Signor 
Tito Marrat, kas been playing with great success through 
out the season. The subjects are new, the effects are new, 
and the manner of handling indicates the thorough musician; 
indeed, it is but rarely we meet with so good a piece of its 
class, and we might fairly predict for it a very wide accep- 
tance.” — Queen's or Lady’s Newspaper. 


Il Folletto. - ° 
(GALOP.) 


Un Sogno D'Amore 


(Nocturne.) 


Una Notte D’Estate 


(NocTuRNE.) 


Addio del Passato . 


(TRANSCRIPTION Vaniie.) 


Il tramento del Sole - 
(PENSIERO.) 


Pas de Charge - - - 48 


(Morceav Dk SALon.) Signor MArTTEe1’s las production. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 





4s. 


4s. 


4s. 
4s. 
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